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PREFACE 


AN attempt is made in the following pages to give the 
general reader some idea of a soldier’s life, both in 
England and on active service abroad, more particu- 
larly relating to that newest branch of the British 
Army, “‘ The Tank Corps,’ whose advent was a 
product of the Great European War. The descriptive 
narratives are based on actual fact; no circum- 
stance has been unduly coloured, realities making 
such unnecessary. Neither are these second-hand 
stories related to war correspondents behind the 
lines, pieced together by facile pens in a florid style, 
but the experiences of my comrades and myself on 
the battle-fields upon which we fought and bled, 
narrowly escaping with our lives. Some of the expres- 
sions in different parts of the text must not be con- 
sidered unpatriotic in the generally accepted use of 
that term. 

The severe soldier has but little affinity with the 
arm-chair patriot; his life is an act of patriotism far 
excelling in quality the mere appellation ; but there 
are times when, suffering great privations and op- 
pressed by discipline bordering on tyranny, his mind 
revolts against the actual conditions of ‘‘ service,” 
and his spirit is akin to the anarchist and mutineer 
rather than that of patriot. Nevertheless, during the 
Great War he realized the importance of his task, 
knowing the struggle was for liberty won by blood and 
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iron, cruel methods which twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion had not yet superseded, but increased an hundred- 
fold. It is to be hoped the blood of Allied heroes 
poured as water upon the far-flung battle-fields has 
not been spilt in vain ; words and figures may express 
the cost in money and material, but they are in- 
sufficient to convey to the mind the toll of human 
life and the untold suffering and agony experienced 
by those who counted not their lives dear in order to 
save their homes and country from the Prussian 
tyrant’s heel. 

Let us never forget the price paid, then shall we 
ever value more dearly the liberty purchased at such 
a cost by the young manhood of the Allied nations. 
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A TANK DRIVER’S 
EXPERIENCES 


CHAPTER I 


WHAT IS A TANK? 


Tus is a question which before the War would have 
upon the face of it the appearance of idiocy. 

A tank! Why the veriest child knows what it is— 
merely a receptacle to contain water or any other 
liquid, made of wood, iron, cement, or other suitable 
materials. But the Great European War has entirely 
revolutionized every aspect of modern society, and 
more particularly the economic and industrial aspect, 
so that even this simple question becomes draped 
with a significance hitherto undreamt ; thus may be 
realized the potent influence of change, or what 
biologists more aptly term evolution. Hence a new 
meaning has invested this little plain word of four 
letters, a word that struck terror into thousands of 
enemy minds. After the novelty of this new fighting 
machine had passed, and it was considered as a factor 
to be reckoned with, just as the use of the various 
gases had already become commonplace, the British 
public read the prominent headline in the daily 
paper, ‘Tanks in Action,” with the utmost com- 
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placence, as though it had been ever thus, so soon do 
the marvellous inventions of yesterday become the 
familar things of to-day. Not so with the enemy. 
True they naturally became accustomed to their 
appearance, but the incessant cough of the exhaust 
with the characteristic flap-flap of the track plates 
seldom failed to shake the courage of Germany’s 
stoutest soldiers, for by dire experience they had 
learned that here was a machine which the best- 
directed efforts of their infantry, cavalry, and even 
their machine guns were inadequate to cope with; 
as the thick hide of the rhinoceros is impervious to the 
ball cartridge of the hunter, so their ordinary bullets 
flattened themselves uselessly against the stout armour 
plates. 

Hence the possibilities of the tank were quickly 
recognized by the military authorities, and the suc- 
cesses achieved while yet in a state of infancy did 
credit to its originators, whose fertile brains had been 
the means of producing this self-propelling mammoth 
of the battle-field. From the first it was seen the 
newly invented British tank presented manifold 
opportunities for the production of a new land-fighting 
machine, with such a wide range of capabilities in- 
herent in it by virtue of its novel and scientific con- 
struction. The use of the all-round track alone gave 
to the tank a wide range of possibilities, which it 
could not otherwise have possessed, not only giving 
greater control and stability, but enabling it to nego- 
tiate trenches, shell holes, hedges, and ditches with a 
facility impossible to any other machine travelling 
upon an auto-track. Thus the all-round track gave 
the British tank a superiority above all others, and 
the greatest compliment that could be paid to it is 
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the fact that during the War it was not improved 
upon. For those who have seen our tanks description 
is unnecessary ; like all ingenious devices, investiga- 
tion demonstrates its simplicity, but for those who have 
never had the opportunity of seeing them except 
through the medium of the pictorial papers or picture 
theatres, a brief description may not be out of order. 
In reality a tank is a vehicle or machine running 
in a similar manner to the ordinary locomotive ; to 
the uninitiated the resemblance is not so easily per- 
ceived, but inspection of the design and principles 
underlying its construction cannot fail to convince 
that a closer similarity exists than is apparent to the 
superficial observer. The idea first conceived upon 
seeing a tank in motion is that the whole of the track 
surrounding the sides is moving at one and the same 
time. It is not so; examination reveals that as the 
revolving track reaches the ground it becomes 
stationary until the moving body has passed over, 
then it crawls up the back over the top and again 
round the nose of the tank, thus repeating the cycle 
while in motion. The track consists of ninety separate 
steel plates, which act as sleepers; upon these are 
riveted the rails in short sections of the same length 
as the width of the plates; these interlock with holes 
at each end through which passes a steel pin; by this 
means the plates are hinged together, thus allowing 
perfect freedom to the track in passing the rounded 
ends. Upon these rails run the rollers carrying the 
weight of the tank; there are twenty-six of these 
rollers on each side, some flanged, others plain, the 
track being kept in position by means of switch plates 
and guide rails. The running rails are also grooved 
and notched to fit the teeth of the driving sprocket 
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which, as it revolves, pulls the tank by means of the 
rollers along the stationary part of the track. Hence 
a tank is a train and railroad combined in one, laying 
its steel road in front, going over; then picking it up 
after it has passed, repeating the cycle indefinitely. 
Of course, this method is expensive, each tank carrying 
five or six times the amount of track above that upon 
which it is actually running over, thus adding weight 
and entailing friction and consequently necessitating 
an increase of power to drive it. But these disadvan- 
tages, if they may be called such, are outweighed by 
the mobility of this fighting machine over areas abso- 
lutely impassable to anything else but aircraft. This 
fact alone places the tank far up the scale of ingenious 
invention, and it was by virtue of this means of adapta- 
bility that the tanks were enabled to perform feats of 
daring impossible to everything else, thus winning 
for themselves a place and a name in the annals of the 
War that will survive as long as its history lives. It 
must be remembered, however, that the tank of 1918, 
though in many respects similar to its early pro- 
genitors of 1916, possessed many striking differences 
in detail and design which placed it in a much higher 
category. As with every other invention, the tank 
passed from one stage to another as the various 
improvements suggested by experience were added, 
until finally there was produced a number of varied 
types suited to a variety of purposes. Just as in the 
maritime world there is no such thing as finality of 
design, so with the tanks it is possible for types to be 
designed interminably. Though the Great War 
must for ever have the honour of their first 
innovation, there is every probability that future 
international conflicts will see striking developments 
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in this method of attack, both in design and 
armament. 

In point of armour the German tank was in many 
respects superior to ours, especially thick around the 
gun turrets ; but it was altogether outclassed by the 
superiority of the British type for negotiating the 
trenches, shell holes, and barbed wire entanglements 
which beset the tank driver on the modern battle- 
field. The German type appeared much like an 
armoured house with walls slanting inwards, often 
getting stuck or ditched in large-sized shell holes, 
which presented no difficulty whatever to a British 
tank. One of the principal features of our earliest 
types was the wheels in the rear, a contrivance possess- 
ing more novelty than utility for the purpose of steer- 
ing, which was soon abandoned, later types being 
steered by manipulation of the internal gears and 
controlled entirely from the inside. Without detract- 
ing from the credit due to their predecessors, the 
Mark IV and Mark V were the most successful battle 
types used in the Great War. And these two, although 
outwardly almost identical in shape, size, and design, 
yet internally were widely different. The approximate 
dimensions of a Mark IV are—length twenty-two feet, 
width eight feet, and height about seven feet, with the 
unditching beam two feet higher, carried in a central 
position on the top, resting upon specially constructed 
rails which run three-quarters the length of the tank. 
Each type is divided into two subdivisions, known as 
male and female, the sex being determined by the 
sponsons and armaments. 

In a male tank the sponsons are much larger, 
enabling it to carry two six-pounder guns upon a 
swivel mounting with a traverse of ninety degrees or 
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the quarter of a circle; in addition to these guns 
there are carried five quick-firing machine guns of the 
Hotchkiss pattern. The sponsons of the female are 
much smaller; instead of extending to the floor level, 
as in the male, they terminate about half-way down, 
the space underneath being fitted with double doors, 
as seen in the frontispiece, and these also do not 
project so far as in the other, the male sponson being 
wide enough to allow the entrance door at the rear 
end of the sponson. Having no six-pounders her 
armament consists of seven Hotchkiss machine guns. 
The male type, with its six-pounders, was that most 
favoured by the tank crews. It proved itself an 
efficient weapon. Not only did it possess the advantage 
of being able to shell an enemy position, but for close 
range shell cases were used, filled with case shot, each 
containing from two to three hundred shots, capable 
of maintaining a murderous fusillade upon advancing 
or retreating troops. 

Excepting the sponsons and guns there is practically 
no other difference between these types. The driving 
power is derived from a Daimler, 105 or 120 horse- 
power, six-cylinder, four-stroke, internal combustion 
petrol engine, the drive being transmitted through 
the main shaft, and differential gears into the secondary 
gears to the road sprocket which comes into direct 
contact with the tracks. Both were of the sleeve valve 
type, with one magneto and one carburettor con- 
trolled from the front by the driver. The chief differ- 
ences that characterize the Mark IV as a distinct type 
from the later Mark V is the engine, differential, and 
secondary gears. It would be useless to attempt a 
detailed description of the complicated parts in a 
work like this; drawings and models are absolutely 
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necessary for a proper understanding of their respec- 
tive functions. Technicalities, to the ordinary reader, 
are wearisome in the extreme, and almost enough 
has been said of this side of the subject. 

To continue, one of the greatest drawbacks in this 
class of tank is the number of men required for its 
proper management and control when in motion, no 
less than four being required to perform the essential 
tasks efficiently. The driver sits in front on the right 
side and controls the engine. On his left side the 
brakesman with right and left hand brakes, used in 
conjunction with the secondary gears, manipulated 
by two other men, one on each side behind the engine. 
These are gearsmen, and whenever a change of direc- 
tion is required, one of the sides has to be put out of 
gear, the track on that side stops, the other going on 
brings the tank around to the required direction, 
then, put into gear again, it goes straight ahead in 
the new direction. It is very important that the gears- 
man should constantly be on the look out for the 
driver’s signals to change gears; these are indicated 
by one finger for low, two fingers for high, and a 
clenched fist for neutral; sometimes signals were made 
by electric light by pressing a button. 

Broad curves can be negotiated by the use of the 
differential unlocking muff. The space in the back is 
occupied by the water cylinder, and serves to cool 
the engine ; a radiator and revolving fan reduces the 
water temperature. The tank walls are of two thick- 
nesses, an inner and outer shell of armour plate about 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness; this inter- 
mediate space is not wasted, but is partitioned to 
contain machine-gun ammunition packed in special 
tinned boxes. This space is about eighteen inches 
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across, and is also used for storing six-pound shells, in 
a male tank, hollow tubes being provided into which 
the shells fit horizontally ; they are prevented from 
falling out by wooden bars attached to springs ; con- 
siderably over two hundred shells are carried in this 
way. 

On the driver’s side is fitted a galvanized iron cup- 
board to contain rations for the crew ; on the brakes- 
man’s side is the drinking water tank; above this 
comes the officer’s private locker. The modern battle 
tank is a marvel of engineering skill, and not the 
least is the wonderful way in which every available 
inch of space is utilized ; boxes under the floor contain 
the heavy tools, whilst two compartments over the 
gear box hold the smaller ones ; around the sides may 
be seen the machine guns with their spare parts and 
tripods, held in specially designed fitments, as well as 
oil funnels, grease guns, fire extinguishers, periscopes, 
and signalling flags. A place for everything, and 
everything in its place, is a motto which nowhere 
pays better to observe than in a tank where there is 
so much to go into so little space. Nor has lighting 
been overlooked ; the interior is equipped with com- 
plete electric set containing eight festoon lamps, out- 
side there are two headlights and one rear lamp, the 
current supplied by accumulators kept charged from a 
twelve-volt dynamo worked by the engine. A seventy- 
five gallon petrol tank divided into three separate 
compartments of twenty-five, with special float valves, 
is situated in the rear protected by thick armour 
plates; each compartment can be drawn from or shut 
off independently, a wise precaution, for should one 
get holed by shell fire, the other two maintain a supply 
to the engine, drawn from these by suction to the 
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autovac; by the alternate opening and closing of an 
air and suction valve petrol is drawn from the outer 
tank, thus feeding the carburettor. This is the most 
vulnerable bit of mechanism in the tank, for, should 
anything go wrong, or should it unfortunately get 
perforated by flying splinters, the petrol supply is cut 
off and the tank is soon incapable of motion, and 
unless the driver has some spare petrol inside with 
which to hand-feed the carburettor he is doomed to 
stay until he repairs the damage or can get some 
brother tank to take him in tow, a by no means 
pleasant occupation. The Mark V varies from the 
Mark IV in the following respects. In point of size 
and design their outward appearance is very similar. 
Mark V has on each side a louvre ventilator; on one 
side cold air is taken in, which then passes through the 
radiator, and becoming heated during its passage is 
expelled as hot air upon the opposite side. The 
Mark IV not having these ventilators provides an easy 
external clue as to type. The first inspection inside 
would also speedily show that we have here another 
model; the huge differential gear case of the Mark IV 
is absent, and so allows much more valuable space 
to be available; the familiar secondary gears with 
their drop handles are also gone, whilst the most 
scant observation proves the engine to be distinctly 
different ; the man fully versed in the secrets of the 
Mark IV, here discovers a revolution in the design of 
tank mechanism, and another course at the schools is 
essential if he is to understand fully its intricacies and 
mysteries. Instead of the Daimler 105 horse-power 
we have the Richardo 150 horse-power, six-cylinder, 
poppet-valve, four-stroke, internal combustion petrol 
engine, Thus it is considerably more powerful than 
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its illustrious predecessor, but the driver soon finds 
his new engine requires much more care and labour 
to keep in order than did his old acquaintance ; the 
valves unless looked after lose power, instead of one 
carburettor there are two, and where one magneto 
sufficed on the Daimler he now has three, with twice 
the number of sparking plugs. With this increased 
work its début was not greeted with much hilarity 
amongst tank drivers! However, well cared for, the 
Ricardo has proved an efficient engine. But what 
interests the driver most of all in his first survey of 
the newest type is that he has epicyclic in place of the 
differential and secondary gears. The name conveys 
but little to him until he receives his course at the 
Instruction Schools and has explained by drawings 
and models the mysterious working of the annulus 
wheel, sun and planet pinions, together with the 
peculiar functions of the epicyclic wheel; he then 
gradually comprehends how and why this ingenious 
piece of mechanism makes it possible for one man 
to perform the work of four. Thus Mark V, with its 
one-man drive system, was the culminating point in 
tank construction during the War, and brought it 
almost to perfection as a machine fit to cope with the 
conditions it was called upon to face. 

It was this type that played such an important part 
in the battles of the summer and autumn of 1918, 
and became such a potent factor in combination with 
the artillery and infantry in defeating the Germans 
in that year. Great was the surprise of the enemy 
when these were first used, for the older type in 
changing direction made a momentary stop, but these 
turned either right or left with the facility of a motor 
lorry, almost making an about turn in their own 
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length; also while climbing a steep slope a change in 
direction could be made to either side, which was 
absolutely impossible to Mark IV. It was this im- 
proved navigability, together with greater speed, that 
appalled the enemy’s infantry. Machine gun emplace- 
ments lost their immunity, becoming more and more 
avowed objects of wrath to the hot, perspiring, and 
oil-begrimed tank crews ; it soon became no uncommon 
occurrence for tanks to go right over them, crushing 
with their immense weight (about forty tons) machine 
guns, roof, sides, and gunners too, had they not 
decided discretion to be the better part of valour, 
beating a hurried retreat before all were smashed 
together in an unrecognizable mass. I do not accuse 
the Germans of cowardice ; in fact, taken as a whole 
they were far from being cowards, but men must be 
more than human to hold a position against these 
monsters with hides of steel, impenetrable to an 
ordinary rifle bullet, bristling with machine guns, 
rushing forward with a thunderous noise, and not 
be seized with fear, or seek safety in retreat. The 
latter was almost invariably resorted to; dug-outs, 
though comparatively safe from artillery fire, often 
proved veritable death traps since the advent of the 
tank; not only was there the risk of being crushed 
to death should one go over, but after crossing a trench 
it would give a half-turn and discharge its machine 
guns straight down the entrance to the dug-out, or, 
more effective still, throw down a smoke bomb, 
leaving no alternative but suffocation or surrender, 
generally the latter, when the Jerries,? half choked 
with phosphorous fumes, would hurry up the steps, 
hands uplifted, crying between fits of coughing, 


) The British soldier generally called the Germans by this name, 
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“Camerad!” “Camerad!’’ Latterly they usually 
beat a retreat in preference to trusting their dug- 
outs. 

One other feature that may be mentioned is the 
“unditching beam,” a large piece of hardwood heavily 
plated on two sides with thick iron plates, carried upon 
the top on special rails, at the same time giving the 
tank a more formidable appearance, especially when 
viewed from the front; should a tank get ditched 
or stuck in a trench, the ground being too slippery for 
the tracks to hold, this beam, fastened to special iron 
spuds, one on each track, is run forward under the 
nose, forming a kind of step which effectively grips 
the soil, allowing the tank to roll over it and gain the 
top of the trench. 

A still later class of tank is the ‘“‘ Mark V Star,” or 
“Tnfantry-carrying tank.’ This type once seen is 
easily recognized, being about six feet longer than the 
battle class, thus giving much extra room for the 
purpose to which they are devoted. Two extra doors 
were fitted in the sides. They were never favourites 
amongst the tank crews, because of their unwieldy 
size, their huge bulk presenting a large target for 
enemy artillery. In other respects they closely 
resembled their forerunner, the Mark V. 

The fastest tanks were the “‘ Whippets.’’ These 
were considerably smaller than those previously 
described; they were capable of doing twelve miles 
an hour under favourable conditions, whereas the 
Mark V did onlyeight. The tracks on these were more 
allied to the caterpillar tractor, whilst the engines, 
of which there were two, each of 45 horse-power, were 
on the outside, covered with a bonnet very similar 
to that of a motor lorry. The crew of three were 
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protected within a large armoured turret rising from 
the rear above the general outline of the body ; machine 
guns were carried of the same sort as those in the 
larger tank. The chief advantage of this class was 
the small target they presented to the enemy and 
their superior speed. Several other kinds of tanks 
were, at one time and another, experimented with, 
but the aforementioned were those most commonly 
employed. 

The gun carrier, however, was often to be met. 
It was of entirely different design from the others, 
as may be seen by comparing the sketch (page 43) 
with the frontispiece. It was largely employed in 
carrying the sixty-pounder guns over difficult ground 
and was fitted with a double capstan worked by the 
engine for hauling them aboard. It was also ex- 
tremely useful for carrying supplies ; not only could 
the forehold be filled, but the top or upper deck was 
often utilized for cargo. In this way it was capable 
of transporting a heavy load over marshy or rough 
ground, impossible to ordinary means of transport. 


CHAPTER II 


FIRST ARMY IMPRESSIONS 


I JOINED the Army in June, 1916, which to the 1914 
soldier seems a rather late event. However, it placed 
to my credit two and a half years’ war service. Had 
not business circumstances rendered it impossible the 
early months of the War would have seen me khaki 
clad. Not that the dirty brown uniform appealed 
to me. It did not. There was more glamour in the 
vivacious hues of the blue and scarlet of the olden 
days, than in the garb of the present-day soldier, 
dressed according to principles dictated by modern 
science and utility, which produce a uniformity that 
is at once drab, dull, and monotonous in the extreme, 
and whatever may be said in its favouris most certainly 
counterbalanced by the mental ennui and physical 
inertia produced by the dull and monotonous colour 
of the modern uniform. To many this may seem 
ridiculous; those who have never been limited in 
this way cannot appreciate to the full extent what 
it really means to be kept within the confines of one 
colour. How depressing in a barren open stretch of 
country, where the grass and bracken are withered 
and grey, with what trees there may be still greyer, 
surrounded by hundreds of khaki-clad men, the 
appearance of their sombre figures giving, especially 
on a dull day, a God-forsaken look to the whole 
26 
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place which eats like canker into the spirit of the most 
optimistic. The British Tommy is known for his 
growling propensities. I do not deny it, but it is 
certainly accentuated by the morose feelings generated 
by the depressing influence produced by this colour, 
in nature so closely allied to decay and death. 

I have noticed the cheerful effect upon our fellows 
when camped in the interior of a wood with French 
artillerymen and Algerian infantry, who, as was 
customary with them, wore sashes inside their tunics 
of bright blue, yellow, or scarlet. These were often 
seven or eight feet long by half a yard in width, wound 
round their bodies in the form of a waistband. 
Their cheerful colours produced a magical effect upon 
the spirits of our men, helping us to look beyond the 
surrounding trees, giving a mental vision of brighter 
scenes, imbuing us with a hope to win the war and 
to again enjoy the pleasures of pre-war days, dis- 
placing that don’t-care-whether-we-lose-or-win sort of 
feeling which every soldier feels at times when he is 
the victim of a hopeless fatalism too often the result of a 
mono-coloured life. 

I landed in the Army through the beneficent in- 
fluences of Lord Derby’s scheme, and although much 
can be said in its support, yet in reality it was the 
makeshift of a vacillating Government, a clever tran- 
sitional stage from voluntaryism to conscription, thus 
producing three grades: the volunteer, Derbyite, 
and conscript, which fortunately, by similarity of 
treatment, prevented much dissatisfaction that would 
otherwise have arisen. 

However, I have seen much animosity between the 
three classes, often only subdued by the greater 
numbers of the last two. Conscription from the out- 
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set, with Government allocation of labour and groups 
being called as required, would have saved much ill- 
feeling in the early years of the struggle. On leaving 
home I was sent to the county depot. Here I made 
my first acquaintance with military life. No sooner 
had we entered the outer portals, than I and another 
had to take upon a stretcher a young fellow incapable 
of walking, who, that same day, intentionally shot 
himself through the foot, hoping thereby to avoid 
military service. The first meal consisted of a thick 
slice of bread and margarine, with a basin of tea, but 
at bedtime came the great ordeal. After being accus- 
tomed to a nice soft bed and downy pillow, the striking 
contrast was too much, the “bed” as hard as the 
floor, the blankets coarse and the pillow like a door- 
step, but many times in France I would have given 
anything for one like it. Next day was Sunday. 
Many had already been fitted out in the military 


fashion of the day, short men in big tunics with. 


trousers ample for a Guardsman, tall men with tunics 
and greatcoats giving them the appearance ‘of over- 
grown schoolboys; these, together with myself and 
a few others who yet remained in civvies, underwent 
a little preliminary drill prior to attending Church 
Parade, and our performance was not such as to reflect 
much credit upon us. Forming fours resembled more 
a game of hide-and-seek, the majority trying to hide 
themselves from the scrutinizing gaze of the corporal 
instructor, the others vainly wandering around the 
ranks, knowing neither where they came from nor 
where they should have been. The stay at the depot 
was not a long one. Going on to Portsmouth for a 
trade test, and passing this successfully, I was rele- 
gated to a company of Royal Engineers stationed in 
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a fortress on the south coast. Still in civilian clothes 
the first duty was to cast the outer shell, and become 
arrayed in garments that possessed a more martial 
appearance. Satisfying myself by the aid of the largest 
glass the hut boasted, I became aware of a feeling akin 
to pride in realizing that I was now a soldier pledged to 
fight the King’s enemies. I next found myself amongst 
a small band of recruits, who, like myself, had but 
recently joined, and it was not long before we were 
dubbed conscripts. This, of course, could not pass 
unchallenged, our reply being we had not joined the 
Army for a living, inferring that they had, every new 
jibe providing occasion for a suitable retort. 

A few weeks, however, sufficed to convince me that 
the Army consisted not of a band of brothers, for 
brotherly love was reduced to a minimum ; survival 
of the fittest was the only law, and the only code 
observed was self first. What I found here applies 
to practically all my army experience with British 
troops. It was no isolated case. I speedily learned, 
at meal times especially, that the merest rudimentary 
observance appertaining to etiquette meant one 
would go short of the rations due to him; the fact 
was that politeness did not pay. “Sorry,” “I beg your 
pardon,” were linguistic superfluities for which there 
was but little use. It was here, as Jack London 
described in his Arctic travels, the law of club and fang, 
those who possessed the most culture and refinement 
suffered less proportionately as they retired towards 
a more primordial code. I was soon disillusioned in 
respect to my former opinions ; life in the Army was 
one constant struggle to maintain one’s right, and to 
retain one’s own individuality was wellnigh im- 
possible. 
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After nearly three months’ training here, the com- 
pany were sent to Salisbury Plain on ‘‘ Works.”’ This 
caused us to exchange the rifle and bayonet for pick 
and shovel, axe and saw; and instead of coming off 
the square with clean clothes and boots, we now 
returned to our huts at night covered with the mud and 
chalk of which the soil is composed. Winter came at 
last, and notwithstanding various rumours of being 
sent to France we were still found in the mud of the 
Plain. 

There are not many of us will easily forget that 
winter ; our rations on the Plain were reduced to a 
minimum ; repeated complaints to the Orderly Officer 
gave no remedy; we were told we were getting the full 
ration allowance per man. Personally I doubted, but 
if it was so, the authorities who stipulated the amount 
must have been chronic dyspeptics, for the quantity 
was often not enough for an invalid, and variety was 
unknown, consequently most of my pay was spent 
at the canteens and Y.M.C.A.’s in order to appease 
the pangs of hunger. I smoked but little before I 
joined the Army, but now I had become an inveterate 
cigarette smoker, produced to a great extent by lack 
of food, solace often being sought in a smoke to forget 
the needs of the stomach. 

This winter of 1916 was a long and dreary one ; for 
weeks there was much snow and frost. Much of the 
work we were engaged upon was drainage schemes 
consisting of excavating, pipe laying, and concrete 
mixing, all heavy work, requiring well-fed men for 
its proper execution even under the best climatic 
conditions. Every morning for weeks we got our 
breakfast at 6.45, falling in on parade at 7 o’clock; 
breakfast consisted of a half-cold rissole and two 
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small slices of bread; dripping was sometimes sup- 
plied but always too hard to spread, and we had 
not the slightest vestige of a fire until four in the 
afternoon by which to soften it. This, together with 
a mug of tea, had to serve us until 12.30. During this 
time we were expected to work excavating and con- 
crete-mixing in a very exposed valley, in the face of 
a biting north-east wind. To keep warm was im- 
possible, and all attempts at working hard in order to 
get warm were futile, our vitality having been sapped 
through lack of nutritious food, it being practically 
impossible to stand continuous exertion, our bodies 
soon succumbing to fatigue through constant hunger. 
In war or in peace men who perform hard physical 
labour require a sufficient amount of food, otherwise 
they become incapable, and the little manual labour 
we were able to do soon undermined our original 
stamina. I know from experience, and have heard my 
comrades express the same, that after four or five 
months of these conditions I could not possibly do 
the amount of work in the same time to which I had 
formerly been accustomed. Close to our work on one 
of these jobs lay a New Zealand refreshment hut. Ue 
was exclusively for New Zealanders, but the attendants 
knowing our hardships and taking pity on us allowed 
us to come in at eleven o’clock each morning for a 
cup of cocoa. How delicious it tasted as we drank 
with two cold hands clasped around the cup. How 
long the hours seemed each day as we eagerly awaited 
eleven o’clock to get this veritable godsend. Even 
then we were taking forbidden fruit, and had to sneak 
away by stealth to obtain this precious boon. Three 
fellows once had to appear before the Commanding 
Officer for absence from work, they at the time being 
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at this hut. For dinner we brought with us another 
slice of bread, cut in two, between which was sand- 
wiched some frozen mutton. This could easily have 
passed as a leather substitute ; to wash this down tea 
was brewed in a “ dixie,’ a small oval-shaped boiler. 
A few hours’ more work, then back to camp for tea, 
consisting of two half-slices of bread with the added 
luxury of dripping. As we were allowed a fire after 
work this could now be melted or sufficiently softened 
to allow of spreading. Thus the daily round, week in, 
week out, of dreadful monotony provided a black 
present and a blacker future in store, prospects not 
calculated to arouse in the most patriotic heart feel- 
ings of hilarity, or unseemly gaiety of spirits, and 
any artificial display of these, then rare tendencies, 
was forbidden through the almost prohibitive price 
of beer and spirits. At this stage my patriotism was 
all but extinct, nor was I alone in this respect. Now 
I understood more than ever before the necessity for 
an unrelaxing discipline, for under such circumstances 
men lose sight of the future, lower their value of a 
good character, and only the injustice that would be 
inflicted upon family relationships restrains them 
from overstepping the bounds of discipline. Thus in 
my own case I at times became absolutely fed up 
and disgusted with the monotonous life. But for 
my friends at home I should most certainly have 
broken the spell by an attempt at desertion, whatever 
the consequences may have been to myself. In fact, 
I did not know, and cared less, what those consequences 
might be. What I wished was to break the spell cast 
around me by circumstances that made life intolerably 
dreary, without the prospect of release. A small 
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nitely, in preference to running risks in a fighting area ; 
but men with the least bit of spirit and go will prefer 
an essence of danger if only to give existence a flavour, 
in preference to eking out a life under such sordid 
conditions as existed amongst us during that horrid 
winter. With spring came my emancipation from this 
slough of despond. I was sent to another place some 
miles distant to assist in overlooking the building of 
a large hospital extension, being selected on account 
of my previous experience in general building. This 
work was carried out by German prisoners, the majority 
of whom were mechanics in various branches of the 
building trade, several representing trades outside the 
scope of building. I was like an escaped bird free to 
fly in its native woods. Here was work of interest, 
something to employ the brain, and the characteristics 
of our inveterate enemy to understand. I engaged 
upon this work without prejudice for or against 
Germans; the officerin charge expected to get as much 
work as possible out of them, and this could only be 
done by firm and impartial treatment, selecting the 
best men for the highly skilled jobs, and the lesser 
skilled for jobs of secondary importance, but I shall 
never forget that first week with them. I knew scarce 
a word of German ; the officer in charge and one or 
two other English soldiers, although having been here 
for several months before I came, knew but little 
more, and I realized as I had never done before what 
a real and insurmountable difficulty was the language 
bar. The only solution was description by the aid 
of sketches and drawings. At times both sides for- 
getting would start explaining something verbally 
until each realized its futility. There was an inter- 
preter on the Works, but he was of little use in dealing 
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with the men, his knowledge of technical terms em- 
ployed in different trades being too small for the 
purpose of explaining correctly the necessary details. 
There were about one hundred and twenty Germans 
with us, and not half a dozen English beside the 
guards, who had nothing whatever to do with the work, 
their job being simply to watch the prisoners. Fortu- 
nately I possessed before coming to this place a small 
German conversation book. This I found of great 
value. Obtaining a larger one I studied on every 
possible occasion, and after a few weeks began to 
understand and make myself understood. What 
struck me particularly was the willingness of the 
prisoners to help in my language difficulties, for they 
often went to the utmost pains in explaining the 
intricacies of their native tongue. 

They also exhibited a very great eagerness to learn 
English. They seemed perfectly cognizant of the 
domination it held throughout the world; some 
expressed an intense desire to master it, saying it 
would allow them to go to any part of the world where 
English is spoken. 

One could not but admire them for tenacity of 
purpose should one get a newspaper. Two or three 
would be seen endeavouring to interpret its paragraphs 
into German. Sometimes hearing a word dropped by 
the officer in charge, they would be found in some 
retired corner intently poring over the pages of a 
pocket English-German dictionary, determined to 
know what this word meant. Often I was constrained 
to assist them, knowing full well that as soon as my 
back was turned the first opportunity that presented 
itself would be seized to continue the search. There 
was certainly a greater enthusiasm shown by these 
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men to acquire a knowledge of our customs and 
language than I have ever seen amongst Britishers in 
the acquisition of things foreign. Of course the 
prisoners here were principally drawn from the 
mechanic class, no doubt partly accounting for their 
mental superiority over the general rank and file. 
The majority of them were extremely industrious, 
many being exceedingly skilful at their respective 
trades. In conversation I discovered they considered 
the war futile ; they at that period did not expect to 
win, but they firmly declared Germany would never 
be crushed. Neither did they evince an intense 
hatred of the Kaiser. Their general opinion was that 
war is no good to the industrial classes. I remember 
one in particular saying in broken English, “ Rich 
man make war for poor man go fight.” 

Another instance of a similar kind that goes to 
prove the trend of European thought amongst the 
lower classes at least. A prisoner in the course of 
conversation one day said: ‘“‘ Why should I kill you, 
or you kill me? We have done each other no harm, 
having never seen each other before.” The reasoning 
was simple, but I was struck by its logic, and my mind 
re-echoed: Why? This man was not a barbarian, 
and although our “enemy,” common humanity 
claimed my sympathy when hearing him express a 
wish to see home, kindred, and friends again. 

Whilst engaged upon this work, the A.C.I. leave 
to which we were entitled every six months had 
become two months overdue. Presenting my case 


to the Detachment Officer he accordingly granted me 
the customary six days, commencing on the following 
morning. Next day I informed the officer in charge 
of Works I had been granted six days’ leave, and asked 
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whether he could allow me off two hours earlier. He 
seemed surprised at my going, consequently I ex- 
plained I was entitled to it two months prior. I saw 
at once something was wrong. His chest expanded, 
an inch was added to his height, with a look of 
supreme contempt. ‘‘ Entitled,’ he said, “‘ you are 
entitled to nothing. It is a matter of what we choose 
to give you.” I dared no reply. A sapper could not 
argue with a typical Prussian aristocrat in the uniform 
of a British officer. My blood boiled. ‘‘ Entitled to 
nothing.” The words rankled in my mind. ‘ Was 
this the price of patriotism?” If so, then I was 
nothing but a serf, a soldier fighting for right and 
liberty possessing naught but the rights of a slave ; 
enlisted. to stamp out Prussianism, rendering help in 
the cause of nations oppressed, whilst myself under 
the power of an officer whose tyrannical disposition 
was akin in nature to the proudest Prussian. 

With men of this type it was worth nothing to be 
a freeborn Britisher, or to show a patriotic spirit. 
Their sole pride was the rank they held; their treat- 
ment of the soldier was not only different in official 
capacity, but as though he was below the level of 
ordinary feelings and desires. They seemed incapable 
of being actuated by humanitarian motives, and 
without considering that before the war the social 
status of many privates was equal, if not superior, to 
their own. Such men, infatuated by their position, 
visualize facts through the medium of a false per- 
spective, their superior rank giving them free scope for 
the exercise of their autocratic tendencies, character- 
istics shared by many British officers with their much 
despised and condemned Prussian brethren. In the 
heat of pent-up passion I repented having joined the 
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Army. I cursed the patriotism that pledged me to 
fight the Hun and placed me under the heel of a 
Britisher whose tyrannical disposition cast me almost 
to the level of aslave. This type of officer does infinite 
harm amongst an army composed mainly of civilians, 
men not soldiers by profession, but those who had 
become such for love of home and country. This 
experience of mine is not an isolated one; I have 
known fellows who have been similarly treated return 
from an interview white with rage at the undignified 
and insulting manner their requests have been re- 
ceived. Men do not always expect their petitions 
to be granted, but civility is as incumbent upon officers 
as it is demanded from the men as a duty. 

I was here for some time after returning from leave, 
but the work eventually finished. I rejoined the 
Company who were still at the same place, now under 
canvas instead of huts. It was summer-time, and 
while the weather is fine canvas is preferable to hut 
life. The average army hut being of wood and iron 
draws heat tremendously, causing them in very hot 
weather to become extremely stuffy even with windows 
and doors open; margarine melting to a liquid fat. 
Life under canvas is not all honey, even in summetr- 
time; when the grass around has been worn away, 
which soon happens in a military camp, dust takes its 
place; the side curtains always having to be rolled 
up, this dust blows about over everything and it be- 
comes impossible to keep one’s belongings free from it. 
Another inconvenience often experienced is caused 
by unexpected showers. Every morning when the 
weather is fine, before going on first parade, everything 
has to be placed outside clear of the tent ; during the 
day a change of weather brings rain, and coming back 
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one will probably find the waterproof cover blown 
on one side and blankets and other things soaking 
with water, which means that unless there is a chance 
to dry them one has a damp bed that night. August 
proved extremely rainy, the camp lying in the valley 
and near a stream soon became a quagmire, and the 
ground being level drained but slowly. Our tent with 
some others soon became untenantable, and conse- 
quently arrangements were made with the Y.M.C.A, 
people, situated a hundred yards away, for the worst 
cases to sleep in the hut while the weather remained 
bad. About thirty took advantage of the offer, taking 
waterproof sheets and blankets. We arranged our 
beds upon chairs and tables or any more comfortable 
spot. The tragedy in which I was the victim occurred 
the following night. The weather had but slightly 
improved, and my place was as bad as ever, being 
situated near the opening, so picking up my blankets 
and kit I wended my way to the Y.M.C.A. On ap- 
proaching, it struck me as being unusually quiet, for 
I was expecting to find the others already there. 
Being alone I was half inclined to return, not caring 
to be in such a large building by myself, but the care- 
taker induced me to stay, saying he expected the 
others up, and even should they not appear, one other 
attendant slept in the hut as well. So knowing 
if I returned I should have to sleep in a quagmire, 
while here was a nice dry hut, I decided to stay and 
turned into the blankets, the only other person in 
the hut being the attendant. I slept well, in fact too 
well, awaking next morning just as a bugle call finished. 
Taking this for réveillé, six o’clock, I leisurely looked 
at my watch, saying half aloud six o’clock; giving 
a second look, imagine my surprise—it was not six 
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but seven! What I thought réveillé was the “ fall 
in” for first parade! Not long in dressing, and with 
all my paraphernalia, I was soon back to camp ; by 
the time the goods were bestowed in the tent, an 
orderly corporal kindly informed me to appear before 
the Commanding Officer at nine o’clock for being 
absent from parade. This, of course, I fully expected. 
Nine o’clock found me bareheaded, a compulsory dis- 
tinction allowed prisoners, duly ushered before the 
presence of the Captain, a sleek and apparently easy- 
going kind of man, whose round plump figure gave 
but scant indication of the food shortage existing in 
those days of short rations. However, I was not there 
to speculate whether or not commanding officers 
should be corpulent or otherwise. Standing erect, 
heels together, toes apart, hands by my side, the 
position of attention, in the most approved military 
fashion I awaited the charge. The officer looked 
at me with a pained expression, for he was one of 
those who resented the least trouble caused by the 
delinquencies of his men, then expressed his sorrow 
at having to prefer two charges against me, the first 
‘being absent from parade,” second, “ breaking out 
of camp.”’ Drawing a deep breath I gradually became 
aware of the formidable character the charge assumed. 
To the first I pleaded guilty ; oversleeping was certainly 
no excuse. Of the second I was innocent, taking for 
granted we could sleep in the hut while the same con- 
ditions prevailed ; but this he would not take as an 
excuse, telling me I should not think about such 
matters. I was not paid for thinking ; this pronounce- 
ment caused me mentally to analyse the difference 
between military and civilian life ; previous to joining 
the Army I got my livelihood by using my brains, 
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“to think” is a quality commendable to all young 
men, but in military life it is very apt to bring much 
trouble in its train. However, after a reprimand, and 
a caution not to allow my thoughts to repeat them- 
selves in like manner, I was dismissed, donned my 
cap, went my way, determined to become a mere 
piece of mechanism, so essential in becoming a good 
soldier. To be like a mechanical doll begets more 
approval than to possess the brain wealth of Plato. 
Hence a man over twenty-five will rarely make a 
good soldier. He has become accustomed to think 
and weigh matters which, for him, is unnecessary in 
the Army, implicit obedience being the first require- 
ment. 

The remainder of our stay here was uneventful 
beyond the ever-varying vicissitudes a soldier in war 
time is constantly exposed to, the chief in my case 
being two weeks of muscular rheumatism due to 
sleeping in damp blankets ! 
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CHAPTER III 
MY INTRODUCTION TO THE TANK 


LEAVING Salisbury Plain I with many others became 
transferred to the Royal Naval Division of the Royal 
Engineers. Here we engaged in training for field 
work, and for four months were busy learning how 
to construct trestle bridges across rivers, also canti- 
levers, suspension and framed girders for spanning 
broken railway bridges, as well as the “hoppole,” 
a very simple bridge for crossing a marshy flat. 

The erection of various kinds of cranes and derricks 
with heavy spars, two spars in one derrick alone 
weighing three tons each, pontoon bridges, demolition 
earthworks, and railroad construction, all were in- 
cluded, together with several weeks’ infantry drill and a 
complete course of musketry. Towards the close of 
these courses rumour became current that a lot of 
transfers were to be made from the Royal Naval 
Division R.E.’s. ‘‘To the infantry it must be,” said 
some. ‘‘I know they want men bad enough,” cried 
another enlightened comrade, on the verge of despair. 
‘Don’t believe it!” ‘‘ They’re not giving us all this 
training, then turn us out of the Engineers,” was 
the verdict of a small minority. A few days later, 
further rumours convinced all but the doubting 
Thomases that the transfer was imminent, and to 
the Tank Corps! There was but little elation at this 
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prospect, for the Tank and Machine Gun Corps were 
twin brothers, the latter having long been designated 
the “ Suicide Club.” Bolder spirits being the first to 
recuperate soon preyed upon the more sensitive feel- 
ings of their weaker brethren by relating the most 
harrowing stories they had heard or read concerning 
them. ‘‘ There is many a truth spoken in jest.” 

A few months later many of these self-same fellows, 
some my own chums, had sacrificed their lives ; such 
is the fate of war. The eventful day came at last ; 
first parade was called an hour earlier than usual. 
As the names for transfer were shouted the men 
selected fell out on the left. How eagerly every one 
waited to hear his name; several who had been 
mates and sharing each other’s joys and sorrows for 
nearly two years were parted—one taken, the other 
left. Deficiencies in kit being made up, the day 
arrived when we bade farewell to our old companions 
who remained, and to the regiment with which we 
parted for ever. There is a certain amount of pathos 
in a transfer, especially a compulsory one, from the 
regiment of choice, particularly so when it means 
a break in the bonds of friendship between old com-~- 
rades. However, it was ours to submit to the inexor- 
able will of militarism : ours not to reason why, ours 
but to do, and die. It was a very wet day, and with 
a cheer for the Royal Engineers, we wended our way 
to the station with our kits. Arriving at the new 
depot, we were inspected by the Colonel, who scrutin- 
ized us very closely, asking each if he had been over- 
seas; when the answer was ‘“‘No” a grunt of 
dissatisfaction was expressed. A strict medical ex- 
amination followed with a severe eye test, resulting 
in several being rejected, 
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A GUN CARRIER 
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Falling in again, we were marched in front of the 
battalion offices and received by the Captain in 
charge. Here we were treated gratuitously to a 
résumé of the glorious deeds done and laurels won by 
this newest branch of the British Army. Indeed, his 
oratory reeked with optimism, and the adulations 
poured upon this latest invention of constructive 
genius, together with qualities of the men and virtues 
of the officers constituting the corps, showed much 
discrimination in selecting us as lineal descendants. 

By this time greatcoats and caps had become heavy 
and burdensome, rain having continued all day. This, 
added to tiredness, found us in no mood for just 
appreciation of eulogistic speeches, neither for making 
vows to give an increased lustre to an already brilliant 
name, to all of which we, as yet, were aliens. This 
was not the end ; his peroration presented such a vast 
field for promotion as would have set a recruit already 
worrying which Brigadier-General or Field-Marshal 
should be invited to luncheon on the morrow. His 
fluency, together with a superficial affability un- 
common to most officers, was not without effect. 
Old soldiers though most were, some by their looks 
appeared to be considering the most effective place 
to fix their stars, whether on the epaulettes or the 
sleeve. “To men of good character and industry, 
accompanied with brains,’’ went on our lecturer, 
“endless possibilities existed. Privates were raised 
to corporals, and corporals to sergeants in a day, 
whilst in one case a man attained the rank of sergeant- 
major in a week.” On hearing this lance-jacks! 
gingerly fingered their orphan stripe with an “‘ O- 
Lord-how-long ”’ look “‘ before we too shall be raised 
2 Lance-corporals. 
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above the mire and clay.’ But the vision of the 
Elsyian Fields faded quickly and its dreams vanished ; 
realities stared us in the face; we were still soldiers 
under an iron military discipline. Before being sent 
to the huts we were to occupy, the name of ten, in- 
cluding myself, were taken for a purpose unknown 
tous. This same night an orderly sergeant informed 
us we were to go on seven days’ transfer leave next 
day. Great hilarity was produced by the news ; 
this reality gave more satisfaction than the deferred 
promises held by the future. Leave is a subject ever 
dear to the soldier’s heart ; it promises a brief respite 
from the restrictions incidental to camp life. Alas! 
such are the uncertainties of life, it was for many 
their last leave. Well do I remember hearing a chum 
of mine relate that day of his parting with wife and 
family ; how the children told him to come back again 
soon. Little did either know they were parting for 
ever. His body lies in the bloodstained soil of France, 
one of the victims of War’s cruel scourge. 

A week later we all returned, the future more or 
less a mystery to each. The first three or four days 
after leave are amongst the most miserable and dis- 
contented in a soldier’s career, for after the comforts 
of home life, however briefly enjoyed, the return to 
camp “ homelessness,” indifferent food and restricted 
liberty are sufficient causes for subsequent depression. 
It was no unusual thing on returning to hear some 
give vent to their feelings at the first sight of the 
camp in a volley of oaths and curses. Monday morning 
the ten whose names had been taken, were selected 
for drivers, while the others were instructed principally 
in gunnery. This indiscriminate method of selection 
was wasteful to the extreme. I have known very 
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many who took no interest in engines whatever, and 
who shirked the thought of the responsibility attached 
to the driver, for only those with ‘‘ mechanical” 
inclinations are suited for this work. The consequence 
was that much valuable time, money, and material 
were wasted in training men who only swelled the 
number of inefficients. Ten men with myself formed 
a new class at the Mechanical Schools; at last 
curiosity was to be gratified. We were to see the 
machinery, and handle the levers of the thing that 
had startled the world, and was yet to be the principal 
factor in the enemy’s defeat. As we entered the 
barbed wire enclosure a certain reverence possessed 
us as though treading sacred ground, and upon entering 
the great hangar where stood several of these monsters 
a feeling of awe came over us aS one experiences in 
standing before a holy shrine in a subdued light. 
“Familiarity breeds contempt,” so our respectful 
aloofness changed into mediocre complacence as we 
gradually unravelled its peculiar secrets. Our first 
look inside created consternation. It was full of 
mechanism, there seemed no place to stand or sit ; 
around the sides were holes, some square, others 
round, hooks and special devices existed on every 
hand, boxes under the floor, something everywhere ! 
Surely all these spaces and fitments are not necessary, 
was our query. Yes! replied the instructor later, 
when with our battalion in France we found nothing 
unnecessary had been included. After an hour’s look 
around, the instructor suggested starting the engine ; 
the tanks were, of course, stationary, being jacked up 
on balks of timber placed underneath the body, thus 
allowing the free movement of the tracks on both sides. 

After priming and much laborious work at the crank 
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handle, requiring the strength of four men to turn it 
fast enough to obtain the spark required for ignition 
of the explosive gases in the cylinder, a few uncertain 
snorts, and then, with a quick series of successive 
explosions, the engine is in motion. The instructor 
now gives a practical demonstration of the working 
parts, showing how and by what means the power is 
transmitted to the revolving tracks, at the same time 
pointing out the respective jobs of the driver, brakes- 
man, and secondary gearman. These were Mark IV 
tanks, Mark V not yet having come into use. 

By this time the inside had become full of petrol 
fumes, our eyes were stinging, and our throats sore. 
The perpetual thump of the engine, churning of the 
gears, and clatter of the moving tracks as they re- 
volved around the tank, produced an inconceivable 
noise, rendering it impossible to hear each other’s 
voice even with loud speaking. Noise, fumes, and 
heat generated by the engine, made no favourable 
impression upon any of us, our unanimous opinion 
being none would be able to endure the strain 
imposed by this new form of warfare. During an in- 
terval for rest the instructor gratuitously regaled us 
with some blood-curdling tales of adventures and 
escapes with tanks, which certainly extinguished any 
enthusiasm that remained after our own experiences 
that morning. Several consoled themselves by con- 
sidering the picture overdrawn, but that it was not so 
my own experiences in France have conclusively 
proved. For a whole week the mornings were spent 
in this way at the hangar. During the afternoons 
lectures were given in detail upon every part of tank 
mechanism; these schools held thousands of pounds’ 
worth of machinery for instructional purposes. There 
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were engines complete, others in various stages of 
construction, and duplicates of every part could be 
seen separately. The same applied to the speed, 
differential and secondary gears, and gear boxes. A 
knowledge of the magneto and carburettor had to be 
acquired to the minutest detail. The instructor was 
always at hand to explain the action and relation of 
one part to another. Students found the magneto 
the most difficult to understand, often failing to com- 
prehend the mechanism connected with the trans- 
position of the current from low to high tension. This 
course was more thorough and complete than any 
I have taken in the Army, every facility being avail- 
able for the acquisition of a first-rate knowledge of 
tank mechanism. Daily students were examined by 
an officer upon the lectures given, and at the end of 
the course was a general examination on theory. The 
practical test consisted in starting the engine, before 
which some vital part had been removed, students 
having to discover what was missing, replace it, and 
carry on. Magneto, carburettor, and sparking plugs 
were generally used in these catch tricks. 

It was amusing during this test to hear the various 
suggestions made by different students; in fact, so 
many parts were said to be missing, the wonder was 
how they recognized what remained as an engine, 
when in reality it probably lacked a pilot jet in the 
carburettor, removed by the instructor before we 
came. When he produced this insignificant but vital 
bit of mechanism from his pocket, the astonishment 
of those who credited themselves with such fictitious 
discoveries was great. There is scarcely any branch 
of the Army that demands more brain work from 
the private than does a complete set of courses in the 
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Tank Corps. He is at once a mechanist, artilleryman, 
and machine gunner, and must also know the use of 
rifle and bayonet, revolver and bomb. He also has 
to become acquainted with semaphore signalling, 
compass and map reading, and drivers especially 
must possess a knowledge of how trenches, dug-outs, 
and machine-gun posts are constructed, indispensable 
on the battle-field to detect and avoid those parts 
that would probably get the tank stuck. Passing 
through the Mechanical Schools, semaphore became 
our next course. During our mechanist studies the 
tedium of regimental discipline had been greatly 
relaxed. Now, however, its pressure became two- 
fold: instead of the brown overalls, appeared clean 
khaki uniforms, shining buttons, well-blacked boots, 
and puttees neatly wound around the legs; at the 
Colonel’s inspection, woe to the man whose cap badge 
had not been cleaned, or whose trousers were not 
draped the regulation three inches below the knees. 
Marching off by companies to the next parade, a 
regimental sergeant-major, with tongue more glib 
than a green parrot’s, detailed the men to their re- 
spective squads in a stentorian voice with the final 
order, “‘ On your markers, double march.” A sudden 
breaking of ranks, men hurrying hither and thither 
to get into their proper squads, whilst a few, through 
lack of memory failing to find their particular squad, 
received the unwelcome attentions of the buckshee* 
N.C.0.’s with “Hurry up! what’s the matter?” 
“Who are you looking for?” which, adding to their 
discomfiture, merely succeeded in dropping them into 
the wrong party. Every company having gone through 
this procedure, final positions were attained by roll of 
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sive. N.C.O. markers would now call their respective 
rolls, resulting in the laggards being finally installed 
in their right places. Occasionally diversion was 
created by some recently court-martialled prisoner 
being marched before the assembled parade, his 
sentence, together with particulars relative to the 
“ crime,’’ read in their hearing. We were now handed 
over to the physical instructors for forty-five minutes 
of the exercise commonly known as “ physical jerks.’ 
It always amused me when marching away from 
this parade to see a sergeant-major standing on the 
corner intently watching the men march past ; unlucky 
was the man who upon the command, “ Eyes right !” 
or “‘ Eyes left !”’ as the case may have been, neglected 
to turn his head at the approved angle. “ Sergeant ! 
Take that man’s name” would be the peremptory 
command. No ship’s captain heaved a greater sigh 
of relief after successfully passing a dangerous reef 
than we did after clearing his visual range without 
having to recount our number. His personality was 
very striking, tall and exceedingly corpulent, well- 
proportioned head, set very erect upon a short neck 
of the bull-dog type, the most prominent feature being 
his close resemblance facially to the Kaiser, principally 
derived from a long waxed moustache with upturned 
points, which, as with his prototype, added greatly 
to his formidability. He was commonly called amongst 
us “the buckshee sergeant-major,” other epithets 
being applied according to circumstances. 

Whatever can be said for physical exercises from 
a health and development point of view, the average 
Tommy says but little in their favour upon a cold raw 
morning with a biting east wind. Having to strip 
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tunic, cap, puttees, gloves, and sometimes cardigan or 
waistcoat, already cold by an hour’s standing almost 
motionless on parade, he loudly curses the fate com- 
pelling him to renounce possession for a time at least 
of garments conserving the warmth already too 
attentuated. Objection avails not, resistance is futile ; 
he is no longer his own. “If unable, report sick,” 
says the instructor, in callous tones. Not being sick, 
he grins and bears it, no alternative existing. A com- 
passionate instructor, who, let it be remembered, 
wears a thick wool sweater to keep him warm, will 
give running, jumping, and hopping exercises to allay 
the apparent discontent, evidenced by the muttered 
growl and indistinct murmur. In some places men are 
graded according to age; at others, where this is not 
done, much injustice falls to the share of older men. 
A man of forty, who in lots of cases has worked for 
twenty-five years at a laborious occupation, cannot 
run, jump, and perform various exercises with the same 
agility of a lad of eighteen ; yet he was often expected 
to show the same degree of nimbleness, or become the 
butt of an unsympathetic instructor’s sarcastic jibes. 

From the physical instructors we were sent to the 
Signalling School, and here taught how to send messages 
in Morse code by semaphore, a blue and a white flag 
being used. In this method the alphabet is comprised 
of varying angles made by these two flags representing 
different letters; figures and other arithmetical signs 
are similarly represented, each group readily dis- 
tinguished by prefixing the alphabetical or arithmetical 
signs as required. To become an expert signaller by 
semaphore requires much study and perseverance, 
proficiency only being attained by considerable practice. 
During this course we had the misfortune to get a 
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cold easterly wind the whole time, it being still winter. 
Here again we found no Elsyium, the officer in charge 
being of an autocratic type, whose feelings and aspira- 
tions seemed to have permeated the whole staff. 
Discovering that the majority had been Royal En- 
gineers all the staff seemed to entertain a prejudice 
against us. I cannot explain why unless it was jealousy 
of our superior pay. Many Engineer sappers often 
received more than N.C.O.’s in other units. Whatever 
was the cause, no opportunity was allowed to slip that 
presented a chance to tarnish our name. One day, 
the officer in charge came upon the field in a very 
irate mood. A sergeant was opening us out for flag 
drill in the customary manner. ‘‘ Close them up!” 
shouted the officer for some unexplained reason. The 
sergeant obeyed. ‘‘ Left turn!” cried the officer, 
himself taking charge. ‘‘ Double march!” Thus we 
kept on doubling and turning for some considerable 
time; wearing our greatcoats we were becoming 
exhausted, but still he kept strolling about, making 
us double around him in the form of a large square, 
constantly shouting, ‘‘ Faster! Faster! Quicken the 
pace those front men!” It was too much ; some were 
dropping out and the pace had now become a mere 
walk, all being exhausted. Finding further urging 
useless, he halted us. Not satisfied with injury, he 
added insult by using an extremely vulgar phrase, 
unbecoming a man holding his rank as a British 
officer. Some of the squad were inclined to report 
him, but fearing red-tape influence would get the 
better of them the matter was allowed to pass. My 
own particular escapades with this officer commenced 
a little later, the first in company with another 
man. We were taking messages from an instructor two 
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hundred yards away, one reading, the other writing. 
The wind, bitterly cold, caused us to seek a sheltered 
spot near the corner of a hut. After taking a couple 
of messages the face of a girl W.A.A.C. appeared 
inside the window close by, holding in her hand a 
large piece of bread and cheese and beckoning us to 
take it. This was too good an offer to be refused by 
hungry soldiers, my mate saying, “ We must have 
that.” Finishing the message in hand we accepted 
the proffered gift at an opportune moment. Knowing 
we were watched, our thanks were expressed only by 
a slight bow and smile, soldiers not being allowed 
conversation with these girls during hours of parade. 
The officer standing some one hundred and fifty yards 
away was suspicious we were conversing, and although 
our benefactress had disappeared, he sent a sergeant 
to take our names and numbers. As expected, we 
were warned to appear before the officer that evening. 
Here we underwent a close questioning, but failed to 
convince him no conversation was held. Finding, 
however, our messages correct, we were let off with 
a caution not to repeat the offence. During the 
remainder of this course the hut was strictly avoided. 
In fact, when the officer was around it was scarce safe 
to look towards it, and the close proximity of a 
W.A.A.C. was more feared than a German tank mine. 
Unfortunately my immunity was not of long duration. 
A week later trouble again befell me. The class was 
standing at the “ready position”’ with both flags 
drooping downward, the points crossed near the feet. 
Upon the order ‘‘Commence!” my flags being 
slightly entangled (as would often happen), caused a 
brief hesitancy in complying with the order. The 
instructor, not being in a good humour, interpreted it 
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as inattention, and took my name and number. This 
meant another involuntary interview with my 
superiors, this time alone. Charged with the offence, 
he asked what I had to say for myself; a full explana- 
tion of the incident resulted merely in a knitting of 
eyebrows and a few moments’ silence, furnishing little 
indication as to the impression I had made. At last, 
with an insinuating smile, he surveyed me with a 
scornful eye, and in a contemptuous manner con- 
tinued: ‘‘ You must apply yourself more diligently 
to your work; you do not strike me as possessing 
much intelligence; being dull it is necessary for you 
to work harder.” Although never regarding myself 
as an intellectual giant, I certainly felt belittled by 
his declamation, which was entirely uncalled for, my 
work being quite up to the average. Considering 
physical exertion more beneficial than undue pressure 
upon the grey matter of my brain, already suffering 
from acute debility, he gave me three nights’ fatigue 
in virtue of my misfortune. The inquiry finished, I 
about turned, glad to leave an atmosphere luminous 
with the intellectualism that emanated from this 
uniformed genius and his attendant satellites. Once 
more, in pure air, I gradually regained my mental 
equilibrium which had suffered so rude a shock. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TANK PARK 


THERE is no part of a tank course more eagerly antici- 
pated by the student than that which is spent in the 
tankedrome and park. Whilst at the schools many 
interesting hours were spent studying the engine and 
other mechanical parts. Engines had been seen in all 
stages, and had been worked by the student, but in 
stationary tanks. He was becoming possessed with a 
desire which every day burned more intensely to get 
on the park and there himself witness the actual 
movements of the steel-hide monsters which had won 
a world-wide reputation and were yet to achieve still 
greater victories. This desire was all the more earnest 
because of the secrecy and mystery that enshrouded 
these places like an impenetrable veil. An armed 
guard day and night patrolled their precincts with a 
scrupulous vigilance, and military police, despite their 
apathetic wanderings around these domains, exercised 
a warrantable austerity towards all those whom duty 
or business had not entitled to be found in such 
close proximity. The book that is banned everyone 
wants to read, the house securely hidden by surround- 
ing walls is ever pervaded with an air of mystery, so 
in the Tank Corps the tankedrome was a sacred place, 
its secrets unknown except to those who had sundered 
the veil. The first morning the student marched hither 
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with his squad with an elastic step and buoyant hopes ; 
his expectations were at last to be realized. Another 
parade and roll call, followed by students being divided 
in sections of four, forming a crew for each tank (or 
“bus” as they are familiarly called). As a rule each 
crew retains the same instructor and bus throughout 
the course, a record of driving hours and progress being 
kept of each student by the instructor. The most 
important thing now is to have a good instructor and 
a first-rate bus. A good instructor takes interest in 
his crew and is willing to explain any difficulty ; some 
were the reverse of this. To have a good bus is to be 
saved much extra work in the shape of breakdowns, 
which often necessitate much time in repairs, the 
student being thus deprived of valuable time for driv- 
ing. Routine is found completely different here ; 
whilst at the schools all he was expected to do was to 
listen and ask questions, now he must work and learn. 
Each morning the petrol tank has to be refilled and 
water obtained for the radiator, also a good supply of 
grease and lubricating oil must be placed aboard. 
Whether in England or on active service, so long as 
one is a member of a tank crew these are the most 
important things to be remembered—petrol, water, 
oil and grease. A shortage of either very soon spells 
trouble, and from the first the student regards these 
as the four cardinal points. If he desires to pass out 
as a driver his performance is of the utmost importance. 
A good practical record goes far to counterbalance 
indifferent theoretical knowledge. On the other hand 
many undesirous of becoming drivers “ swing the lead ” 
and finish the course without making much of the 
first-rate opportunities afforded; they eventually 
become mere gunners, 
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THE TANK PARK ey] 


At last all is ready, and some tanks have already 

left the tankedrome on their way to the park. Our 

instructor, not wishing to be the last, issues a peremp- 

tory order to get aboard, he himself driving, the crew 

being yet too inexperienced to be entrusted with this 

responsible task. The engine is started, and a dozen 

yards from the hard stone-laid floor of the tankedrome 

our bus plunges into a sea of black mud two feet in 

depth, churning its way through until it is level with 

the floor of the tank. There was about an acre of this 
mud immediately in front of the tankedrome. This 
ground being level and the soil composed of soft black 
earth, the winter rains, with constant tank traffic, had 
converted it into a lake of liquid mud. Passing through 
this a slope was reached where the mud became a little 
more solid; this served to increase our difficulties. 
Having no spuds upon the tracks, the tank continually 
kept sliding bodily down hill, much allowance having 
to be made in driving for this disadvantage. Success- 
fully navigating this treacherous quagmire, after much 
floundering about with sliding and slipping tracks, we 
emerged upon better ground. The landscape was 
varied, consisting of hill and dale with a level plateau 
on the top. Here and there groups of young trees with 
many dense thickets of gorse and withered ferns inter- 
spersed ; in fact no more ideal spot could have been 
chosen as a training ground, it afforded such variety, 
some places providing an element of danger sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of the most intrepid. It must 
be understood that little affinity existed between a 
tank “‘ park’’ and the idea this term usually conveys. 
Tt was as wild as Nature could make it, covered with 
heather, furze, and bracken, some places presenting 
dense thickets, land aptly described as a waste, 
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The first two days were spent on the level parts, 
each student driving about an hour each day, becoming 
accustomed to the controls and gear changing. On the 
third day more difficult tasks were attempted. I 
happened to be driving in the morning on a piece of 
level ground above a deep depression with three sides 
in the form of a horseshoe and very steep. The fourth 
side presented an opening leading to the valley below 
through which an exit was usually made. Driving on 
with the intention of passing, the instructor, who was 
walking outside, suddenly beckoned me towards him. 
Turning at right angles, the bus was brought within a 
couple of yards of the edge of the precipice. Having 
not yet seen any tanks negotiate this place, our crew 
had no idea we were to go over, but any uncertainties 
which existed in our minds were dispersed by the 
instructor coming up close and saying, “‘I want you 
to go down this bank; be careful to shut off your 
engine immediately she takes the slope, and open your 
throttle again at the bottom.’ I momentarily hesitated 
while explaining to the others where we were going, 
telling them to hold tight. ‘‘ Do you understand what 
to do ? ”’ shouted the instructor impatiently. ‘‘ Yes!”’ 
I replied. “Then get her going,” he continued. Not 
exactly afraid, yet with considerable timidity I drove 
the tank to the edge, creeping slowly out until, pro- 
jected over a chasm, it reached the point of balance. 
With a sudden dip at the nose the great steel shape 
shot down the steep side at great speed, its ponderous 
weight brushing aside every obstacle with the impact. 
From the outside it is a fascinating spectacle to watch 
the spray of earth and small stones thrown up as the 
skidding tracks strike the inequalities of the slope. 
Inside, however, the occupants do not feel the same 
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sort of exhilaration. At the bottom we stopped, an 
unusual quietness reigning, broken by the instructor’s 
angry voice demanding why the engine was stopped. 
“Did I not tell you to open the throttle at the 
bottom ? ”’ he shouted in tones of exasperation, with- 
out considering that we were yet amateurs and that 
this was our first dive over the top. During this 
harangue the other three were busy replacing tools and 
oil drums which had rolled forward, spilling their 
contents all about, and creating pandemonium during 
the descent ; a gallon of petrol had to be used to clean 
the floor and overalls of the crew stationed in the body 
of the tank. This done and the engine restarted, we 
wended our way into the valley, getting to the top 
again by a circuitous route. This performance became 
part of our daily programme during the remainder of 
the course, each member of the crew taking his turn 
at driving. The chief object of this drastic training 
was for drivers to acquire perfect engine control and 
quickness in brake application, such abnormal condi- 
tions requiring perception and judgment combined 
with extreme coolness. One of the most common 
mistakes with students was the faulty manipulation of 
the clutch, which was often let in with the throttle 
almost closed, which seldom fails to stop the engine. 
This is precisely what happened in my own case in the 
foregoing episode. While some fellows, after the first 
novel sensation passes, really delight in these escapades, 
others always retain a sense of uneasiness bordering 
upon fear during these falls, for such they actually are ; 
no brakes could possibly hold once a start is made at 
such a steep angle. 

I particularly remember one day sitting in the brakes- 
man’s seat with a young fellow about twenty as driver, 
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He, much to his distaste, was ordered to go over. Just 
before taking the dive he held out his hands, at the 
same time saying, “I’m afraid of this, look at my 
hands.” They were shaking like aspen leaves, and his 
whole body was in a fit of trembling. Giving him a 
cheering word as we went over, I watched his face, 
and I have never seen, even in France, a countenance 
more livid with terror than his. A man of this type is 
physically unfitted to be a driver—work requiring 
steel nerves and cool precision. It was an interesting 
spectacle to watch tanks at this place going in all 
directions, some sliding down like a toboggan, others 
slowly crawling up the less steep parts at every con- 
ceivable angle. The most unpleasant and inconvenient 
sensation is produced by a tank going either up or 
down hill with a list sideways ; in such cases the crew 
have to prevent themselves falling forward and side- 
ways at the same time. Occasionally we were told to 
go through a group of young trees. The scene to the 
spectator must have very closely resembled an elephant 
rushing through a wood and forcing a passage by sheer 
weight and strength, the swish of brushes and foliage 
mingled with the snapping and breaking of the stouter 
trunks leaving a track in its wake representing in 
miniature the path of a tornado. Every evening all 
tanks were brought in from the park and lined up in 
the tankedrome, again plunging through the mud sea, 
and necessitating much scraping and cleaning before 
being allowed to enter the clean enclosure. It was 
interesting to watch tanks swing about in this filthy 
mess as they turned, sweeping tons of semi-fluid mud 
about in big waves that closed again behind them as 
water in the wake of a ship. The most unpleasant 
part of any course is night work and is generally dis- 
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liked. Whilst undergoing training in the Royal 
Engineers much night work was done, and it was no 
pleasant task lashing together cold slippery spars for 
bridging purposes in inky darkness; neither was the 
digging of a trench where the man in front and the one 
behind were barely discernible except for the fire that 
flew from the flinty gravel under the rain of blows from 
their picks. This is certainly bad enough, but it bears 
no comparison with a night on the tank park. Here 
the crew sits in darkness, no lights being allowed. The 
engine and gears make a deafening noise; one is ob- 
livious to all outside concerns and entirely at the 
mercy of the driver and instructor who, walking out- 
side, selects the way. The driver sits in front straining 
his eyes in order to follow the directions given by the 
instructor who, wearing high top boots, often becomes 
embogged in mud holes, extricating himself with 
difficulty and in especially bad places clambering on 
the top of the tank. At night time the driver’s task 
is particularly trying. He can see nothing clearly, and 
all sorts of visions and fancies cross his mind through 
the exaggerated appearances things take on in the 
darkness. A slight depression from his porthole looks 
a chasm, a bank or hedge seems almost insurmountable, 
and trenches appear as impassable ravines, while in- 
stead of keeping a straight course there is a marked 
tendency to go right or left. Much training and ex- 
perience is required for men to adjust these proportions 
to the realities, forming their judgment and basing 
their formula upon the effects of light and shade. It 
is very perplexing at times when two or three tanks 
get in close proximity to each other. The driver hears 
the sound by placing one ear close to the porthole but 
cannot locate its direction, only judging whether it is 
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advancing or retiring by the increase or decrease of 
thesound. These circumstances demand on dark nights 
extreme caution if collisions are to be avoided, for the 
driver of each tank is hampered by the same limitations 
in regard to sight and sound. 

Although against orders, the electric lights will 
occasionally be switched on inside, making a pretty 
sight upon a dark night. As a rule in training all the 
revolver loopholes and visual slots are kept open for 
ventilation, the light showing through these all around 
in little circles and horizontal slits of brilliance. 
Students whilst in training often grumbled at these 
hard-and-fast rules relative to lights, but when in 
France they appreciated more fully these restrictions. 
Tanks, like all machinery, wear out, accidents and 
breakages often occurring, and unlucky is the crew that 
gets a breakdown late in the afternoon, which often 
means hours of overtime work to make right. One 
afternoon a breakage occurred in our bus as we were 
returning to pack up for the night. I was in front by 
the driver’s side, the other two sitting on the tool 
boxes in the centre attending the secondary gears. 
Suddenly a terrific pounding commenced near the gear 
box. Looking around I saw the heels of the two men 
just disappearing through the doorways on each side. 
Being startled, they considered safety was best sought 
in flight. The engine stopped, the noise subsided. By 
this time the instructor appeared to enquire the reason 
for stopping; he had been leisurely sauntering along 
some distance ahead. Inspection revealed the cause 
of the trouble ; a support bracket under the far driving 
shaft was broken in half, rotated with the shaft, and 
thus created the noise in its circular flight. This, 
however, was not the worst. Water could be heard 
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trickling, and it was discovered that the radiator stop- 
tap had been broken, in consequence of which nearly 
all our water was lost before we succeeded in plugging 
the aperture. This cost us several hours’ work that 
night, water having to be carried nearly a mile in 
petrol tins before we could start our engine again. 
This is only one instance typical of the troubles which 
fall unexpectedly to the lot of a tank crew, both in 
training and on active service abroad. Constant 
supervision is required from the driver in order to pre- 
vent his bus being put out of action by contingencies 
that often can be prevented by a thorough daily 
inspection. Every week-end a general clean-up is 
made ; all the waste oil, grease and dirt has to be cleaned 
out, a task not very acceptable in such complicated 
spaces and requiring plenty of paraffin or petrol to 
accomplish successfully. A complete course on the 
tankedrome included minor repairs. This was very 
useful and in fact absolutely necessary, for track 
breaking, sprocket changing, and other repairs provide 
ever constant work for the crews when out of action 
behind the lines. Here they learn how to perform the 
various jobs which to amateurs inevitably prove 
difficult tasks. It has been estimated that a complete 
tank course cost the Government two hundred pounds 
per man, which is creditable when the amount of 
machinery required for tuitional purposes is con- 
sidered, as well as the quantities of petrol consumed 
during driving instruction. The tank engine literally 
drinks petrol; 150 horse-power develops an insatiable 
thirst. 

Since the advent of gas there is no form of training 
more persistent than gas drill. Every fighting unit 
gets much of it. The modern soldier looks upon his 
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gas helmet or box respirator as a part of himself rather 
than as a part of his equipment. When he arrives in 
a fighting area, whether up the line or behind, he re- 
gards it as a boon companion, by day or by night, 
waking or sleeping; it is a punishable offence not to 
have it close at hand. No training is complete without 
it, modern warfare making it as imperative for a man 
to be properly trained in the use of the gas mask as it 
is for him to become expert in the use of firearms. 
A man gassed is a man out of action, no longer to be 
considered as a fighting factor, probably requiring 
another man to take him back to the safety of the 
dressing or clearing stations, and this may happen at 
any moment at the least expected time. The cloud 
gas formerly employed had given place to gas shells, 
so men of all units were more likely to get gassed a few 
miles from the enemy than men in the front-line 
trenches. The success of projecting gas clouds de- 
pended largely upon wind direction and other climatic 
conditions, but a position could be assailed by gas 
shells independently of these. I have known places 
bombarded by the German with gas shells three or 
four miles away from his lines and with the wind blow- 
ing towards him, which resulted in the greatest havoc 
among our troops, notwithstanding that each man was 
fitted out with a mask. The cause probably being 
defects of some sort in the mask, punctures often being 
the result of insufficient care in using them, or exhaus- 
tion of the filtrative properties of the canister contain- 
ing the chemicals that purify the gas-contaminated air 
in its passage through the receptacle to the mouth. 
This canister is guaranteed for a certain number of 
hours. Should its use extend beyond this, its impaired 
efficiency becomes a source of danger to the wearer 
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during a virulent gas attack. Also much harm is done 
by water getting inside and permeating the filtering 
materials as well as rusting the canister. 

There is nothing in a soldier’s equipment that gives 
a more weird look than these gas masks when worn. 
It gives the soldier a demon-like appearance. There 
is scarcely anything more hideous or grotesque than a 
body of men drilling or marching with these masks 
over their faces, with the large eye pieces in round metal 
rims, a spring ring which clips the nostrils together 
like a pair of pincers, and the metal tubing projecting 
from the mouth-piece through which air is drawn 
from the canister, connected by a piece of corrugated 
rubber tube. There is no part of a soldier’s training 
to which he takes so unkindly as gas drill. Upon first 
seeing others he is struck by their repulsive appearance, 
then when he first has to apply one to his own visage 
any prejudice he held against them is increased ten- 
fold, as he quickly but clumsily pulls the mask from his 
face, thus releasing his nostrils and taking the sickly 
rubber mouth-piece from between his lips ; he mutters 
deep curses upon the inhuman fiends who introduced 
such hellish means of warfare, necessitating him to 
wear in self-defence this ghoulish apparatus. Every 
man has to go through a drill in putting on and taking 
off his mask quickly, a few seconds only being allowed 
for its adjustment. The sensation one feels on first 
use is something akin to partial suffocation ; the tube 
does not seem large enough, but as one becomes more 
reconciled to the inevitable, breathing is more easy and 
regular ; then as the warm air inside his mask con- 
denses on the colder eye-pieces he cannot see, but he 
learns to prevent this by the application of a special 
solution. In the open air only the inside need be 
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done, but worn inside a tank both sides are required, 
as the air in a tank is very warm as well. Before a 
man goes on active service his box respirator has to 
be tested. To do this the mask must be worn under the 
same conditions as may obtain in the field; for this 
purpose he enters a gas-tight chamber, taking care his 
mask is properly adjusted before entering. All ready, 
the gas is let in, a strong mixture being produced. 
After a certain time, sufficient to test them, the men 
file out, rarely requiring a second command to leave 
this death chamber. The average man before under- 
going actual gas tests is possessed of unpleasant sen- 
sations, and looks forward to it with anything but 
pleasure, knowing the strength of the gas in the cham- 
ber is very much stronger than he is likely to meet on 
active service, except under rare conditions. Woe to 
him when inside if through nervousness, which often 
leads men to imagine suffocation, he should pull off 
his mask ; it is probable he will inhale enough gas to 
prove detrimental to his health for a very long time, if 
the result is not actually fatal. Not long before I, with 
others, took our test a man died by gas poisoning 
caused through removing his mask and inhaling this 
strong mixture. Inspections are often carried out for 
the purpose of examining these respirators for punc- 
tures and other defects, the inhalation and exhalation 
valves being especially important points. The gases 
most commonly employed by the Germans were tear 
gas, mustard, chlorine, and phosgene. Tear gas prin- 
cipally affected the eyes, causing them to water, hence 
the name, also often producing temporary blindness ; 
mustard gas usually affected the skin, producing 
patches of watery pustules, very painful and often 
taking a long time to heal. The other gases generally 
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affected throat and respiratory organs, their effects in 
cases of severe attack being of long duration, with the 
possibility of recurrence. 

Our courses finished, a week was spent on the square 
in foot and rifle drills. Having had much previous 
training we were consequently taught some new drills, 
amongst them being the kick step, goose step, and 
slow march, kick step being the favourite; it looks 
very pretty, especially when viewed diagonally, the 
foot being thrown out quickly with a jerk, both legs 
being held rigid, the toe pointing downwards. This | 
week was an easy one, the evidence pointing to the 
fact of its being our last in a Blighty camp for some 
time at least, like the calm which presages the storm. 
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CHAPTER V 
LA BELLE FRANCE 


“A DRAFT is going to be called for France to-morrow,” 
so the rumour circulated about the camp. Originally 
told by one of the office staff to an N.C.O., he, wishing 
to be credited with a knowledge of inside affairs and 
to be the first to make known the intelligence, hurriedly 
confides it as a secret to his brother Non-Coms., who 
in turn confidentially inform their associates, and 
before the lapse of many hours the information first 
told in confidence has now become a general rumour 
throughout the camp. Suppressed excitement reigns 
the remainder of the day, and a noticeable lethargy 
pervades the atmosphere; the feeling of uncertainty 
that exists raises hopes and fears according to circum- 
stances and temperament of the men. 

The morning comes. 

“On parade!” shouts the orderly sergeant as he 
looks in the door of every hut in the lines. 

Somehow the men show more eagerness to get in 
their respective ranks to-day, with a plainly perceivable 
look of anticipation upon their faces. A hush falls 
over the assembly, the company sergeant-major comes 
upon the scene. 

“Company, attention !’’ he shouts in commanding 
tones. “Listen to your names! Fall out on the left 
these men!” There is perfect stillness ; the hour of 
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destiny has come; an unrelenting fate is now about 
to send men to those bloody fields of France where 
death is rife and wounds are prayed for to free men 
from the tedium of watching and waiting in nerve- 
racking areas wherein all the elements are loosed that 
make destruction almost certain and life of little value. 
The roll is finished, uncertainty vanishes, a mixture of 
sentiments is visible amongst the new draft ; some of 
the young bloods are rejoicing, little thinking that 
some of them are embarking upon a mission from 
which they will never return; others, older men, 
evince neither joy nor sorrow, calmly submitting them- 
selves to any fate the future holds. Oh! how kind an 
act of Nature’s to withhold the vision of the future. 
Alas! could some but have foreseen their unlucky 
fate it is doubtful whether any law, civil or military, 
could have induced them, voluntarily, to comply with 
their country’s demands. The days previous to 
leaving are busy ones for the new draft; there is 
much stuff to be returned, which, although essential 
in an English camp, is but an encumbrance on active- 
service. Notwithstanding that a soldier’s active 
service kit is reduced to a minimum, he finds it ample 
weight to carry around his person. His equipment 
consists of the clothes and boots he wears, a valise 
containing one change of underclothes, cardigan, 
greatcoat, and necessaries such as needles, cotton, and 
such-like, a haversack to carry his day’s rations, brush, 
comb, and shaving utensils, together with towel and 
soap, a water-bottle, and mess tin with their sundry 
trappings, in addition the never-to-be-forgotten gas 
mask and steel helmet. In the case of infantry, 
entrenching tool, rifle and bayonet, but in the Tank 
Corps the latter is exchanged for a revolver and a 
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special steel face mask. Before each man gets properly 
fitted with this paraphernalia many parades are called, 
and the quartermaster’s stores become the busiest 
place in camp. Finally all is ready ; the Colonel has 
inspected and pronounced himself satisfied with the 
men’s appearance, the hour has arrived for departure, 
and although few soldiers in war time possess much 
affection for military camps, some experience a tinge 
of regret upon leaving the place associated with many 
friendships ; saying farewell, perhaps for ever, to 
companions remaining behind. 

The draft in which Fortune placed me left camp 
at ten o’clock in the evening. It was a large reinforce- 
ment, and in honour of our leaving for France two 
bands escorted us down, playing all sorts of patriotic 
airs and ragtime melodies, together with half a score 
of bright spirits, who, notwithstanding the restrictions, 
had succeeded in becoming more or less drunk ; their 
witticisms and comic behaviour, with the music of 
the band, served to give an air of hilarity to the scene, 
and tended to subdue any pensive memories of the 
past or forebodings of the future. The townspeople, 
long accustomed to these scenes, bade us good luck as 
we passed. Many, already retired for the night, aroused 
by music and shouting, raised their upper windows, 
and in semi-darkness could be seen waving a last fare- 
well. We entrained, shook hands with comrades 
who accompanied us to the station, and started for, 
to us, an unknown destination. It was well we had 
a good send-off, for the remainder of the journey was 
dull and cheerless. 

Arriving at the port of embarkation in the early 
morning while it was still dark, we marched to the 
“rest camp,” really composed of several palatial 
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hotels. Here, tired, sleepy, and hungry, we were 
more intent upon getting breakfast than in studying 
our artistic and beautiful surroundings. After a 
quick breakfast and a hasty shave, we marched to the 
dock, where lay a big transport already fast filling 
with various regiments and reinforcements. Soon 
aboard, we found ourselves uncomfortably crowded, 
every deck alike. Bundles of equipment and officers’ 
kits lying on the decks, and piled into every available 
corner, with men, representing a score of different 
units, British and Colonial, laying on the top. The 
gangways were pulled ashore, moorings unfastened, 
and with much screeching of sirens and whistles the 
giant ship with her human freight moved away, and 
was soon ploughing across the Channel to a French 
port. There were no good-byes or farewells. Here 
was a silent mass of men leaving their native shore, 
showing no enthusiasm, apparently unmoved, phlegm- 
atic, fair specimens of the stolidity characteristic of 
the British race ; still an observant gaze could not have 
failed to detect the wistful eye, giving a last look as the 
receding English shore disappeared behind the watery 
horizon, and could one have read their thoughts they 
would have been found to be of home and kindred. 
Torpedo-boats escorted us on either side, other troop- 
ships following behind with similar human cargoes. 
Each man had a lifebelt around his neck, which made 
the dangers of the sea more apparent. A little time 
out of sight of land, then the shores of France. Within 
that white line of surf was held the mystery of the 
future, which none but experience could unfold. The 
story has not and never will be told of the sufferings 
and death of England’s young manhood, away far 
behind that quiet seagirt coast line, In past history our 
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forefathers crossed this same silver streak to fight the 
French ; we had come to fight side by side as brothers 
against our common foe. Here was still romance for 
those whose eyes were opened, and whose minds were 
capable of romanticism; but, alas! there was also 
tragedy—deep, red, gory tragedy—for us the latest 
actors upon the scene where the world’s tragic drama 
was being enacted with a persistent ruthlessness. 
With the first impact of the ship against the dock- 
side disappeared all these visions. Reality took the 
front, and, amidst life and bustle on every hand, we 
landed upon the busy pier in the harbour of Boulogne. 
Thousands of troops were wending their way to 
various quarters in the town, amidst multitudinous 
lines of rails, upon which ran trains laden with all the 
numberless things necessary for armies in the field. 
It was a cosmopolitan place; yellow Chinese and 
imported coolies mingled with French Colonials, of 
every shade of colour, whites from every white man’s 
country under the sun predominated, whilst even 
women war-workers, both English and French, were 
to be seen flitting hither and thither in considerable 
numbers. On an open square the jumbled mass of 
khaki was sorted into its respective regiments, and 
we marched away to a rest camp the other side of the 
town upon the top of a high hill. After much delay, 
we were billeted in tents, a dinner of bread and bully 
beef being served. When the canteen and Y.M.C.A. 
opened a rush was made for these places, biscuits, 
the luxury dear to a soldier’s heart, often being the 
only edible obtainable, were in much request; the 
price lists given in English and French afforded 
many arguments between fellows whose arithmetic 
was of a slender order. A little experience, however, 
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soon makes the average soldier conversant with foreign 
money. From this camp a lovely view of the town 
and harbour was obtained, but the country surround- 
ing appeared very monotonous. We had not long to 
wait before seeing practical evidences of war. During 
the afternoon, whilst roaming about the camp (not 
being allowed outside), three or four loud explosions 
were heard in the direction of the town. Turning 
quickly, a column of flame was seen to shoot upward, 
accompanied by a cloud of thick smoke and dust, 
while the enemy aeroplane, having accomplished its 
mission, flew swiftly away. Considerable damage 
was done to the houses in this unfortunate spot ; as 
generally happened the French planes came hovering 
over soon after the event, but too late, Jerry being 
quite out of reach and pursuing his homeward way 
unmolested. The term ‘rest camp” belies itself, 
being anything but that; it was a centre with an 
ever-changing population, men of all units constantly 
coming and going, some on their way back to their 
battalions in the fighting areas, others more fortunate 
proceeding on leave to Blighty. In such places as 
these the individual soldier had to keep an eye upon 
his kit. There were to be met fellows who would not 
scruple in the least to make good deficiencies in their 
own from any unsuspecting man who fell in their 
way. With us in the Tank Corps the revolver was an 
especially vulnerable part of our equipment. Men 
going home on leave were often anxious to obtain one 
as a souvenir, or infantry-men particularly, about to 
go up the Line, would often try to secure a revolver 
for close fighting, the weapon not being issued to the 
rank and file. We had not long been in this camp 
before one of our fellows lost his, it being stolen from 
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the tent while unoccupied. After this, as a precaution, 
we took our revolvers wherever we went. The loss 
of one puts one in debt to the tune of nearly five 
pounds—too considerable a sum to be lightly faced 
with Tommy’s slender pay. We were told, after 
another ration of bread and bully for tea had keen 
issued, that we were to spend the night at the Boulogne 
camp. This opened up a prospect of seeing the town 
that night ; but in order to do so, the vigilance of the 
military police at the entrances must be eluded. A 
small party who essayed to go out had already been 
sent back uttering vile maledictions upon the Red 
Caps.t Seeing how matters stood I considered it best 
to go out alone; awaiting my opportunity I walked 
just behind a small group, who were also outward- 
bound. As usual the police stopped these, and were 
busy examining their permits; seizing my oppor- 
tunity I slipped between some men on the way in, 
unobserved. Once free I rambled at ease through 
the town. What struck me more particularly about 
the first street I entered was the extreme differences 
in the children’s dress: some were as ragged and 
dirty as rags and filth could make them, others were 
almost gaily dressed in varying styles. I have seen 
as striking differences in different parts of English 
towns, but never in the same street. Very noticeable 
was the number of English swear-words these children 
knew and used amongst themselves, learnt from the 
thousands of troops who daily passed this way. Often 
when passing children would come forward with out- 
stretched hand, saying in good English, “ English 
soldier very good,’’ the reception of a small coin being 
greeted with many repetitions of this phrase. It was 


1 Name given to military police who wear red-top caps, 
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particularly amusing to hear snatches of our popular 
songs being sung amidst the jabber of their own lingo. 
““Good-byee, don’t cryee” was especially popular, 
being the song most often sung by troops leaving the 
camp. The principal streets of this town did not 
impress me favourably. Most of the houses were old 
and the shops unworthy of the high-quality goods 
displayed in many of them. The streets were narrow 
and badly paved, whilst the footpath was scarce a 
good apology for one. Beyond this they were very 
dirty, all manner of filth and refuse from the houses 
being dumped outside the pavement in piles that soon 
became scattered, mixing with the too abundant mud 
and mire of the street. When I returned to camp it 
was dark; the others in the tent had already gone 
to bed. This operation was not difficult. Laying a 
ground-sheet, without removing clothes or boots, 
wrapping my only blanket around me, I lay down 
with the pack for a pillow and my greatcoat over, 
going to sleep consoled with my good fortune as 
compared with those possessing neither greatcoat or 
blanket, and who had no boots to sleep in. It was 
not difficult to awake in the morning, for, the season 
being early spring, the nights were too cold for sound 
sleep. Learning we were to remain here until evening, 
by the same strategy I again succeeded in getting out 
of camp. This day being Sunday, I walked along 
the esplanade, lined with some beautiful hotels and 
apartment houses. Here the town dwellers were 
leisurely strolling along the better paved road or lolling 
on the sandy beach enjoying the salt breeze and 
glorious spring sunshine of this Sunday afternoon. 
What strikes one here, as in nearly all French towns, 
is the rarity of middle and better working-class people ; 
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two classes, upper and lower, seem to comprise the 
bulk of the population, extremes of gaiety and slovenli- 
ness in wearing apparel being common on every hand. 
Soon after six that evening we left for the railway 
station, our next rendezvous being Le Treport. On 
the way down we went under a railway bridge, over 
which a troop train was passing laden to overflowing 
with men going to the forward area. It was a very 
long train, consisting principally of covered vans ; 
men were sitting in the open doorways on the floor 
with legs dangling over the side, and riding upon the 
roofs, jumping from one van to another while in 
motion—common spectacles on the French railways 
in those days. However, our luck was in ; our number 
only consisting of about a hundred men we were 
allowed to travel by ordinary passenger train, but 
this was not made up of the magnificently upholstered 
coaches of our great English railways. This type had 
been discarded by them nearly half a century ago. 
They were low and ill-ventilated; the partitions 
between each compartment low enough to enable one 
to see the full length of the carriage, and with little 
accommodation for luggage; upright backs with 
wooden barred seats, minus cushions and upholstery ; 
but although bearing little comparison to our own 
luxuriously fitted coaches, they were an improvement 
on travelling in draughty, uncomfortable trucks. 
Another striking feature is the shallowness of the 
French platforms. In many stations, especially 
country ones, none whatever exists, arrivals and 
departures being made from the ground level. This 
necessitates much awkward climbing, especially for 
ladies and elderly people. Upon first acquaintance 
with this country one fails to recognize many village 
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stations. Lack of platforms, and with the building 
serving as booking-office and waiting-room resembling 


a dwelling-house rather than a station, would lead one. 


to think there was a breakdown, until passengers are 
seen alighting and the name of the station is heard, 
called in resonant tones by the conductor. England 
has developed a style of railway station easily recog- 
nizable and belonging to a class of architecture dis- 
tinctly its own. French stations vary considerably in 
design ; often so like the surrounding dwellings they 
are with difficulty distinguished. Like the rolling stock, 
the permanent way is much inferior to ours, being 
built on a much lighter and cheaper scale ; the rails, 
instead of resting upon chairs or saddles, bear directly 
‘on the sleepers and are secured by hooked rails ; this 
certainly effects an immense saving in materials, but 
produces a very irregular road ; instead of the perfectly 
straight lines and symmetrical curves of our British 
railways, there are undulating surfaces which increase 
the dangers of fast travelling immensely. I think the 
railways of Northern France could be recognized by 
their telegraphs alone; the peculiarities of construc- 
tion are characteristically their own; the double 
poles are placed at such an angle as to convey the 
impression that they are falling down. When the 
scenery in places much resembles our own country- 
side, these things never fail to remind one that this 
is not native soil. It was still dark when we arrived 
at Le Treport, the officer in charge not knowing the 
way to the depot. It was still early and there were 
few about of whom to enquire, so we spent an hour 
or two stowed in any place which afforded shelter 
from the cold night wind. Before daybreak we com- 
menced our journey to the new camp, going through 
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strange streets with buildings looming on either side. 
The clatter of feet resounding loud through the deserted 
streets caused a few who lay awake to protrude a 
ruffled head through upper windows in vain endeavour 
to descry the dusky forms underneath marching past 
with sluggish but measured tread. Myself with thirty 
others remained in Le Treport for three weeks for 
gunnery and revolver practice, also for a week’s 
driving on the tank park. Le Treport is a fair-sized 
town by the sea, a summer resort and fishing port ; 
a large part of it lies at the base of high cliffs stretched 
out behind a strand of shingle, wpon which laps 
the waters of the Channel. It boasts a few hotels of 
elaborate design, and its casino is most ornate; but, 
like most French towns, the streets are very dirty. 
Everything in the town, while we were there, pointed 
to the fact that France had almost exhausted her 
man-power. In the streets were seen plenty of school- 
children and old men, but young men were rarely 
visible; the flower of her manhood were risking life 
and limb for liberty and their beloved France. The 
streets were patrolled by British military police, 
and the large numbers of khaki-clad men might 
easily have led one to think he was still in England 
but for the strange names and unfamiliar signs over 
the shop fronts. What looked most cheerful and 
reminiscent of home was the “hot fried fish and 
chips ”’ shops, with these words displayed in English 
in some prominent position, and Tommy rarely with- 
held his patronage while he possessed a humble franc. 
The principal thing which strikes the Englishman 
about French towns and even villages is the prevalence 
of cafés; they are everywhere. These act a different 
role to that of the English public-house ; whereas in 
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this country they are chiefly used for drinking pur- 
poses, in France the café is resorted to for a social 
chat. Here friends meet to discuss matters local and 
affairs political, over a bottle of beer or a glass of 
wine, while those of teetotal persuasions are quite at 
home with their café au lait. The French are not great 
beer drinkers, wines—vin blanc and vin rouge—being 
most favoured. Occasionally some may be seen 
sipping from little narrow glasses whisky or cognac. 
Café au lait is generally served very strong and pro- 
vides an invigorating drink. The French are renowned 
as the most polite people; a civilian coming into a 
café politely bows to those assembled, whilst the soldier 
salutes by raising his hand upon entering whether those 
present are his own countrymen or Allied soldiers, at 
the same time giving expression to a friendly bonjour 
or bonsoir, according to the time of day. In many 
places these cafés comprise one large room filled with 
small tables and chairs, or sometimes a wooden bench 
fixed against the walls ran around the entire room, with 
a large table in the centre, the serving bar consisting 
of a smaller ante-room at one end. There is closer 
approximation to the English style of building along 
the seaboard, both in towns and villages, especially 
in working-class dwellings and houses of the villa 
type, with much similarity in choice of materials and 
methods of employing them. Still even here abundant 
evidences exist in the modes of construction to con- 
vince all but the most unimpressionable of his foreign 
surroundings. The houses inland are more divergent 
still; the most striking feature to an Englishman 
upon first entering some of the streets is the multi- 
tudinous parallel lines produced by louvre-fashioned 
shutters hung on the exterior of the windows, when 
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closed resembling much in appearance venetian 
blinds ; their uniform regularity gives a not unpleasant 
appearance, especially when painted in various colours. 
The dwellings of the inland peasant classes, particu- 
larly the older houses, are very cheap, unsubstantial 
structures, often composed of flimsy timber framing, 
covered with laths made from hazel or willow branches, 
from three-quarters to one and a half inches diameter 
split in two. These are nailed across the timber 
framing, then plastered with a composition, the texture 
of which has greater affinity to yellow mud than to 
the substance generally employed in England even 
for the commonest work; lime and cement seems 
reserved for the final washing, applied with a brush. 
Many of the more rickety are held together by the 
profusion of these yearly layers, rather than by the 
innate strength of the inner substance. I have seen 
the most beautiful chateaux with curved Mansard 
roofs, tiled or slated conical towers above the most 
ornate facade, whilst around in close proximity lay 
houses of the foregoing type, infested with vermin, 
and insanitary. One noticeable feature with French 
ecclesiastical architecture is the graceful contour of 
their slender spires. A feeling of inward exaltation 
is experienced by a lingering look at the beautiful 
base curves ascending skywards, converging so 
gently as to appear almost parallel until, looking still 
higher, the illusion is dispelled by the subtle blending 
of those two lines into a single shaft that seems to 
penetrate the blue of heaven. The stranger is often 
surprised by the internal beauty of the smaller 
churches compared with the unimposing exterior, a 
commonplace span roof often protecting elaborate 
groined ceilings, and walls adorned with imaginative 
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paintings of Biblical scenes. The scenery in many 
parts of France could easily be mistaken for English, 
but in general the configuration and colouring of the 
landscape is typically its own, and in great variety, 
from the mud of Flanders, the barren wastes in Artois, 
to the wide rolling valleys of Picardy, whose roses have 
been celebrated in song. “La belle France” is a 
very apt appellation to some parts of this country ; 
no prettier sight is possible than that obtained from 
rising ground overlooking a wide level stretch in July 
or August. Golden cornfields, interspersed with red 
poppies, gay in their scarlet hues; mingled here and 
there, patches of blue cornflowers, growing thickly and 
with a depth of colour as if to vie with the azure of the 
sky, intermingled with the soothing greens of the 
various root crops; whilst the darker woods give a 
cooling shade which serves to heighten and make more 
redolent with life the gaudy colours of this vivid 
display. In passing through the towns and villages 
of France one is struck by the number of crucifixes 
with the figure of Christ to be found in almost every 
village, generally erected in some secluded spot or 
upon a bank near the roadway. All sorts of materials 
are used, principally wood and iron, many of the iron 
ones having much ornamental scroll-work around the 
intersecting angles. Often these shrines are sur- 
rounded by a circle of trees, leaving just one opening 
by which to enter or leave the enclosure. At night- 
time, and more particularly in moonlight, the white 
figure of Christ, sometimes of life size, looks very 
spectral, and often gives the stranger a shock when 
he comes unexpectedly upon it, especially the foreigner 
unaccustomed to such scenes. It’s a strange fact: 
a country teeming with these symbols of Christianity 
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is the one most celebrated for its atheistical writers 
of world-wide renown. The French cemetery teems 
with these relics, and upon almost every grave a 
crucifix in some size or other will be found, ranging 
from silver ones three inches long in glass cases, to 
huge erections six or eight feet in height made of wood 
or iron. Without exaggeration the average English- 
man would see more figures of Christ in a French 
cemetery of moderate size than he would probably 
see during his whole career in England. 


CHAPTER VI 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


ONE afternoon the officer in charge came on parade 
with a more than ordinarily pleased expression upon 
his countenance. No man has better opportunities 
for studying physiognomy than the private in the 
ranks. The strictest discipline allows him to watch 
the facial contortions of his superiors with a persistency 
which in any other sphere, especially civilian, would be 
regarded as impudence or lack of breeding. But the 
officer in front must be watched, and the discerning 
eye can easily divine his mental reflections by the 
physical expressions of his face. On this occasion they 
boded good. After the usual ceremonial he gave the 
order “‘ Stand at ease!’ an order indicating a genial 
frame of mind when an officer has anything to com- 
municate. The names were called, comprising the 
majority of our squad. “These men,” said he, “ will 
go to the Corps driving school for a course on the 
latest tank, Mark V, at the end of the week.’’ Where 
this was we had no idea, nor did we know until arriving 
there, our officer having well learned the art of secrecy 
so much insisted on throughout the War, particularly 
concerning place names. This information produced 
much delight amongst the selected, and extreme dis- 
appointment to the few not included. Up to this time 
we had driven only Mark IV tanks, and were curious 
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to know what these newest arrivals were like which 
had created such interest amongst us. Besides, it 
meant a few weeks more in base camps, a privilege 
none appreciates more than the man who understands 
what “‘ Up the Line’ means. 

The remaining days seemed weeks, but the morning 
came when, with all our kit, we marched to the railway 
station, leaving Le Treport by the first train. Being 
only a party of about thirty we travelled by passenger, 
which on a French railway cannot be regarded as a 
special favour. However, we had the advantage of 
seating accommodation, and became mixed with French 
civilian passengers, who eyed us curiously. This train 
made no pretensions to speed, puffing very soberly on 
its way, stopping at all the intermediate stations, and 
evincing considerable hesitancy in restarting. Along 
the route was passed some beautiful scenery. It was 
early spring-time; the leaves not long opened on the 
trees presented great diversity of colour, whilst the 
emerald-green carpet underneath spread itself out with 
charming effect, following every contour of rolling hill 
and elongated valley. This scene compensated for the 
sluggish pace at which we travelled, at times so slow 
that one could get out, pick flowers, and easily over- 
take the train. The reason for this tardiness was no 
doubt its very great length, combined with many long 
uphill gradients. Arriving at the busy railway centre 
of Abbeville we were obliged to change; the officer in 
charge of our party being misdirected, or having mis- 
understood his directions, led us a waltz through part 
of the town, across endless sidings, and past big store 
depots. The officer, much puzzled to discover his 
whereabouts, paid no heed to our irregular ranks, and 
we, having much to do in keeping clear of motor-lorries 
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and shunting trains in this labyrinth of steel rails, the 
while gave vent to our feelings in familiar and 
inelegant terms, fraught with naught of blessing upon 
the head responsible for this unnecessary and perilous 
journey. To the officer’s chagrin we found ourselves 
at the finish opposite the platform upon which we 
alighted. The military element in this place was 
composed of a miscellaneous assortment; a party of 
German prisoners, diligently engaged erecting more 
storage buildings, paused momentarily to watch the 
promiscuous wanderings of these heavily encumbered, 
revolver-armed men who suddenly obtruded upon the 
scene of their activities, whilst numerous groups of 
Chinese were dodging the column behind railway trucks 
and temporary huts, watching with keen eyes all move- 
ments of the overseer, despite their somnambulistic 
appearance, evidently determined to allow the Germans 
an easy win for industry. Here the saddest spectacle 
met our eyes; outside the station a large party of 
refugees driven from their homes had just arrived, 
waiting to be allocated to various places. It was a 
pitiful scene: old men and old women on the verge of 
the grave, their faces haggard and drawn with mental 
suffering and physical hardship, fondly holding in the 
folds of their shawls and pockets of their overcoats 
some valued relic or domestic utensil, all that could be 
carried away from the homes so ruthlessly destroyed 
by the oncoming foe. The younger women, many 
clasping young infants in their arms, appeared more 
stoical and apparently resigned to fate, whilst children 
munched crusts of dry bread with an air of melancholy. 
There is much pathos in such sights as these, and they 
are not lost upon the soldier, although he is accustomed 
to such and even more pathetic scenes. His lot is hard, 
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while his horizon is enshrouded with threatened doom, 
but the active life led prevents him from dwelling upon 
his hardships. These refugees, however, are passive 
victims ; they have to submit to losses of property 
and personal indignities with but scant hope of repara- 
tion or reprisal. 

After considerable waiting we again entrained and 
our journey was pursued with the same lack of rush 
and hurry as in the former portion. Etaples was at 
length reached. Here we had a wait of several hours, 
which gave us an opportunity to dine off a lump of 
bread and a tin of bully beef between two. We were 
also in luck in arriving just in time to find the free 
buffet open which provided passing troops with tea 
and cocoa gratis. Here existed a large British military 
base. Troops were constantly coming and going 
within its precincts. During the afternoon a large 
body of infantry came in on their way up the Line. A 
host of little fires were soon burning for the purpose of 
heating tins of ‘‘ Machonachie ’’ and boiling water for 
tea or coffee in improvised cans. Not having our luck, 
these men found the buffet closed on their arrival. 
The countless numbers of empty and rusty tins lying 
everywhere bore ample testimony to the vast multitude 
of men who had also eaten their meals alfresco style 
under the lee of this selfsame embankment. In this 
embankment Chinese labourers were employed ex- 
cavating tunnels and chambers of great depth. It was 
scarcely safe to go far from one’s equipment in such 
places as these with so many mixed regiments, where 
many are always on the look out to replace missing or 
broken portions of their own accoutrements. Now 
our luck changed; instead of passenger coaches we 
found ourselves aboard goods vans and trucks, It was 
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an extraordinarily long train, upon which all ranks 
and regiments were indiscriminately mingled. On 
this last stage of our journey speed was accelerated 
somewhat. The truck upon which I found myself 
boasted an ample supply of Army biscuits, the contents 
‘ of a new tin being thrown to village children when 
passing the level crossings, around the gates of which 
children flocked each evening to watch British troops 
on their way to the danger zone. It was amusing to 
see the eagerness exhibited for the possession of these 
biscuits ; hard as bricks though they were, yet they 
ate them with as much relish as if they had been 
lemon fingers or cream crackers, and should a tin of 
canned meat be thrown them it would change owner- 
ship a dozen times until finally claimed by the strongest 
of arm or fleetest of foot, who, whilst enjoying the 
fruits of victory, was the enemy of all the other village 
boys and girls. As night drew on someone suggested 
a fire. The idea was soon in practice ; the empty bis- 
cuit tin, easily perforated with holes around bottom and 
sides by a bayonet point, was quickly filled with the 
straw and broken boxes that littered the floor, a match 
was applied and the tin held out over the side of the 
truck ; a furious blaze resulted, fanned by the rush of 
passing air. Meanwhile the occupants of the rear vans 
were giving utterance to the most terrible oaths and 
curses because of the smoke which blew in their faces. 
However, it left us unmoved, and when the fire burned 
clear it was duly installed upon a couple of bricks 
picked up from some débris near the railway, in the 
centre of our van, affording both cheer and warmth for 
the remainder of the journey. When we arrived at 
St. Pol it was nearly dark, but with what little light 
remained evidences of enemy air raids were easily 
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discernible ; many buildings were heaps of ruins, and 
some of those still standing were fractured almost 
beyond repair; waggons and vans splintered to 
matchwood fully illustrated the grim tale of war, 
whilst warped and twisted steel girders demonstrated 
the tremendous force exerted by modern explosives. 
Scenes such as these, together with the continuous 
booming of artillery which hitherto had only been 
faintly heard, impressed with the grim solemnity of 
war those who had never been so near the fighting 
area before. The distant droning of an aeroplane was 
sufficient to ‘‘ get the wind up.”” These are experiences 
to which all but the most phlegmatic become heir to 
when first appearing on the scene of hostilities. As 
time goes on they get more accustomed to the con- 
ditions, but some men of nervous temperament always 
seem to live in perpetual fear when up the Line. The 
remainder of the journey was pursued on foot to our 
destination. Its name was Wavrans, situated about 
four or five kilometres from St. Pol; the distance was 
to us unknown. On we tramped, and having been on 
the move since three o’clock in the morning, soon got 
fatigued with the heavy load of equipment which, in 
addition to next day’s rations, had to be carried in 
turns. Several halts were made on the way ; fellows 
too tired for unnecessary movement sat or lay upon 
the dark road where they halted, and would have 
slept the sleep of exhaustion had not the officer in 
urgent tones compelled them to move forward. I had 
been on tiresome marches before, but had never 
experienced such extreme fatigue as on this occasion. 
The road seemed interminable, and fears were enter- 
tained that we had taken the wrong direction. At 
last we came upon cross-roads. Here the officer with 
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two or three of the more energetic groped about for a 
direction post—being painted blue, these are not 
easily distinguishable on dark nights such as this—the 
remainder caring for naught but the word to continue 
the march. 

“What’s this?” came a voice from the further 
corner, which brought the officer across to investigate. 
Close scrutiny showed the faint outline of a small sign 
nailed against the trunk of a gigantic elm tree, fortun- 
ately painted white. A lighted match revealed the 
words “ Driving Camp.” Simultaneously with this 
discovery the blue-painted French directing-post was 
found and the camp, so nearly missed, was only a 
stone’s-throw from this point. There is nothing so dis- 
concerting as entering a camp late at night with no 
one but a sentry about ; tired and hungry, with no 
chance to get anything to eat or drink and no one 
around to give any information respecting quarters. 
However, the bolder spirits reconnoitred the vicinity 
and discovered an empty dining hut. In we trooped 
without awaiting orders, and were soon spread out 
upon tables and floor, oblivious to our uncouth but 
welcome shelter. It is surprising how different a place 
appears on the first day after arrival on a dark night. 
Next morning the place was entirely different from 
what had been imagined; houses, huts, and trees were 
in other places than they had seemed to be in the 
darkness, but soldiers, unlike tourists, quickly become 
reconciled to scenery however beautiful or the reverse ; 
their personal wants are their principal concern. 

During the morning billets were found for us in a 
neighbouring farmyard over the cow stables. These 
consisted of two tiers, one over the other, of wood 
framing across which ordinary wire netting was 
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stretched. They were comfortable and much better 
than lying upon the ground or even a wood floor. 
Having selected our berth and disposed our equip- 
ment, two of us went out in the afternoon to explore 
the village, an exploration that went no farther than 
a visit to a couple of cafés and the church. We had not 
long been in one of the cafés when a battle of words 
commenced between the daughter serving at the bar 
and an old woman who sat by the fire who turned out 
to be her mother. In colloquial dialect, little of which 
could be understood by us, a wordy quarrel between 
two Frenchwomen of the lower class is not easily to 
be forgotten. The high tones, excited manner, and 
rapidity of speech seemed stronger evidences to prove 
the ascent of man from an ape-like ancestry than any 
treatises on Evolution. However, between glasses of 
vin rouge and little cups of coffee this provided quite 
a diversion, our more refined sentiments that had 
once disdained to be amused by such family bickerings 
having long since disappeared. 

From this scene of termagancy we strolled into the 
little church, attracted by the musical sounds produced 
by a small harmonium, upon which a little boy was 
practising some hymns. When we entered he stopped, 
and with extreme politeness and the gracious manners 
only seen in well-tutored French lads answered our 
questions in reference to the building with much 
eagerness and a desire to inform. Around the walls 
were several paintings of the Virgin. 

Late in the afternoon we retraced our steps to the 
farmyard, which was now our home. Our reappear- 
ance occasioned many enquiries in regard to our 
absence, but to our satisfaction we learned that others 
had been substituted for us to go on guard that night, 
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our disappearance preventing the N.C.O. from warning 
usintime. The buildings on this farm formed a square 
enclosing a large yard, in the centre of which, in 
characteristically French fashion, stood a large manure 
heap and cesspool containing stagnant water. Within 
this enclosure, especially at evening, a varied life was 
to be seen: horses neighing, bulls roaring, cattle 
bellowing, pigs grunting ; these sounds intermingled 
with the cackling of hens, quack-quack of ducks, the 
laugh and chatter of English soldiery, together with 
the French farm hands’ ceaseless gibbering, produced 
a scene of indescribable confusion. Our nights, too, 
were not undisturbed, the constant rattle of chains 
made by cattle on either side, the occasional squeaks 
from rats as they ran hither and thither in the dark- 
ness, combined with the snoring of heavy sleepers, 
prevented any feeling of loneliness, whilst small life 
made its presence felt by close association with the 
epidermis. Upon the road outside, motor traffic was 
ceaseless, troops being constantly rushed up to the Line 
in lorries, the air reeking with petrol fumes. By the 
time we got accustomed to these farm billets a change 
was made for tents. These had been erected during 
the day by some Chinese, one half upon grass land, 
the others on freshly harrowed soil. Rain had been 
falling in torrents all day, everything was soaking wet. 
Into these tents we were bundled that selfsame 
evening. As Fate willed, I, with my chums, came 
in for the tilled ground. After an hour’s residence 
the quagmire formed inside the tent by the movements 
of ten men is more easily imagined than described. 
Loud were the execrations poured on all things 
military that night as each man laid his ground-sheet 
upon six inches of pasty mud, which by morning had 
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worked into ridges between each man. No clothes 


were taken off that evening, lest inside as well as out- 
side should get covered with the insalubrious element. 

The first two weeks were spent on the tank park 
in the morning, and at the school in the afternoon. 
All training here was devoted to the Mark Vv tank, 
which had not yet been used in action. Little time 
was required to show their marked superiority over 
all predecessors, the driver possessing full control, 
both in regard to engine and steering. One marvelled 
at first what this new device could be which allowed 
the tank to swing so wonderfully by the mere pulling 
of a lever and pressing down of the foot brake. At 
the school all these problems were explained, but 
nothing puzzled the majority of students more than 
the epicyclic gears, the principal factor on giving 
this tank first place. The action of these gears 1s 
certainly complicated and difficult for beginners to 
comprehend at first, but it was surprising how many 
were the students who never really understood the 
precise operation of this clever mechanism. Our 
course finished, we were surprised one morning with 
the order to wear fighting equipment without revolvers, 
in lieu of which rifles were handed out. We were 
then told we were to represent infantry attacking with 
tanks, giving a series of demonstrations. Before this 
explanation none of us liked the turn of events, 
fearing we were to go up the Line to fight as infantry. 
Suspicions were increased by the terrific bombard- 
ment that was proceeding day and night without 
cessation upon this sector. By night the horizon for 
miles was constantly illumined with the continuous 
fire of a thousand guns, whilst here and there above the 
halo Very lights scintillated in the heavens in colours 
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of red and gold, falling to earth like spent meteors. 
Our first lot of demonstrations were given before 
British Staff Officers, who were well satisfied with the 
display ; following these came officers of the French 
Staff, then, every day for a week, various French line 
regiments were brought in succession for the purpose 
of seeing how infantry should co-operate with tanks 
when advancing. Amongst the regiments who at- 
tended these demonstrations were the famous Iron 
Corps, or Blue Devils as they were familiarly called, 
on account of their past triumphs and invincible dash ; 
this, together with their dark sky-blue uniforms, 
earned them the appropriate epithet. 

Then came the 412th Regiment with their light 
grey-blue tunics and greatcoats, followed by Algerian 
troops, who, except in face, more closely resembled 
the British with their khaki dress. These troops were 
lined upon one side of the demonstration ground for 
about four hundred yards, enabling them to see the 
method adopted by British infantry in combination 
with tank tactics. Our squad, who represented in- 
fantry throughout these demonstrations, were stationed 
in the front line trench facing the enemy position to 
be assailed. Tanks came up from behind, crossed this 
trench, and proceeded across ‘No Man’s Land” at 
top speed in a zigzag course, the first, as scouting 
tank, being several yards ahead of the others, crashing 
through all barbed wire entanglements, however 
dense they might be, then crossing the enemy front 
line, sweeping the trenches laterally whilst crossing 
with a deadly hail of bullets from machine guns, then 
going on to second and reserve line trenches, the 
infantry in the fire bays crouching with heads below 
the shielding parapet from the leaden tornado poured 
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across their lines from the enemy strong posts. The 
moments of waiting seem hours ; the suspense racks 
the nerves, then when the last tank is about twenty 
or thirty yards ahead, above the noise of bursting 
shell, cracking rifles, the singing of flying bullets, and 
the death-dealing click of machine guns, a shrill whistle 
is heard. At the long-awaited signal the infantry 
spring over the top, advance steadily in extended 
order, taking advantage of any cover the ground may 
offer. These are followed by a second and third wave 
alternately lying and advancing, thus covering their 
advance. When the tanks have crossed the enemy 
front line, our infantry make a sharp dash through 
the openings in the wire entanglements made by the 
tanks into this trench, killing or capturing any 
Germans who may have escaped the tank guns. The 
necessity for the rush to be made directly the tanks 
have crossed is to prevent the enemy who have taken 
shelter in dug-outs from reappearing and holding up 
our oncoming infantry. In successful operations our 
men get there before he emerges, when he is often 
driven out by smoke bombs or by the more drastic 
Mills bombs or hand grenades, which never fail to 
accomplish their object. It is always of great impor- 
tance in these composite formations for infantry to 
work in close conjunction; tanks have often taken 
positions alone, but cannot hold them indefinitely 
because of the target they make for enemy artillery ; 
they are obliged to keep constantly on the move. 
Instances have been known where German infantry 
having surrendered to our tanks, the gunners would 
cease fire upon seeing their upraised hands and pass 
on to the next objective; but before our infantry 
could come up and disarm the supposed “ Camerads,”’ 
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they have again resumed fighting, inflicting heavy 
losses upon our advancing troops. This practice 
brought its own reward in later actions, tank gunners 
sweeping the trenches clean as they went and often 
emptying the contents of a machine-gun belt into the 
entrance of their dug-outs, leaving the infantry to 
mop up or take prisoner any who perchance had sur- 
vived. Upon many fronts German trenches were 
strengthened by machine-gun positions of the pill-box 
type, strongly built of reinforced concrete, commanding 
a good field of fire. These were always especial objects 
of attack for tanks, whose six-pound shells could be 
fired at close range through the traversing aperture. 
These demonstrations exemplified to the watching 
French troops the possibilities possessed by the 
British tank of the latest type, and their movement 
was followed by curious eyes. When the weather 
was fine we looked on these demonstrations of the 
latest invention of British genius more as military 
tournaments than instruction in the grim art of war. 
These scenes were not without their picturesque side. 
It was spring-time, the surrounding fields were green 
with young verdure, producing a marked contrast to 
the long deep line of blue made by French soldiery, 
who with keen interest watched the noisy mud- 
coloured tanks rolling and plunging over the white 
chalky parapets, sometimes with their noses high in 
the air, at other times as though about to make a sub- 
terranean dive, now falling over steep declivities, then 
crawling out of shell holes and mine craters like some 
new monster ascending from the nether world, whilst 
the khaki-clad infantry who toiled and perspired in 
battle order with rifle and ammunition, their bayonets 
glistening in the golden sunshine, still preserved some 
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resemblance to the battle scenes of yore. But one 
felt the chivalry of the past was dead; strength of 
limb, courage and valour were not the factors to be 
reckoned with as of old. This was mechanical warfare ; 
the success of the fighter depended upon the brains 
of the experimenter and the good workmanship of the 
mechanic in workshops hundreds of miles from the 
scene of action. After we had given several of these 
displays, one French regiment demonstrated their 
method of attack; the difference was in formation. 
Our lines advanced in extended order in a series of 
waves ; theirs consisted of various isolated groups 
containing nine or ten men each in single file and loose 
formation, much resembling the crew of a racing boat. 
This method was not highly approved, it being not 
calculated to resist fierce cross machine-gun fire. 

One Saturday our squad gave a demonstration 
before some British Staff Officers of high rank. It 
chanced to be a very rainy morning, and we got wet 
before commencing. All hopes of postponement were 
dispelled by their appearance in trench coats and water- 
proofs of various styles. As we started the rain 
descended in torrents, but on we went as though it 
was fine. Part of the ground traversed was covered 
with long grass; through this we ran, plunging down 
on our stomachs where it was densest. Clearing this 
we emerged upon bare mud; here the same tactics 
were pursued, dropping on all fours into the mud and 
slush and treating it with impunity. Then when the 
trench was gained we slid and rolled on the slippery 
chalk, which served to give a realistic touch to the 
scene. Twice that morning we gave this manceuvre, 
the officers being exceedingly well pleased and com- 
plimenting the squad upon their performance. We 
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looked a forlorn party that day as we marched back 
to camp, wet to the skin, covered with mud and 
chalk from head to foot ; bloodstains here and there 
on face and hands, with rent clothes, bore testimony 
to the efficiency of barbed wire, whilst the rifle mechan- 
ism was indistinguishable from the muddy plaster 
within which it was encased. The remainder of the 
day was spent in drying this, our only suit of clothes, 
wearing overalls until mud and water had been 
eliminated. These demonstrations terminated with a 
field day, when, the weather being glorious, the scene 
presented an imposing and impressive spectacle, fully 
illustrative of modern mechanical warfare, and the 
natural character of the ground allowed ample scope 
for these land battleships to exhibit their prowess. A 
long wide valley ran up the centre ; on one side was 
a raised plateau above a steep incline ; upon the other 
a rounded hill-side with level top, both running parallel 
with the central vale. On this hill-side French troops 
were massed with their bands playing French martial 
airs, whilst the valley below was alive with tanks 
of varied types, going hither and thither at various 
speeds. From the plateau above large battle tanks 
dashed down the incline, breaking like furious beasts 
through the dense thickets and young trees which 
clothed the slope. Small whippets darted to and fro, 
outclassing all the others in speed, whilst a gun carrier, 
climbing the steep hill with forehold and upper deck 
loaded to its fullest capacity, was giving a genuine 
exhibition of its carrying powers. In a prominent 
place a Mark IV and Mark V were testing their respec- 
tive merits in climbing a precipitous bank, a victory 
gained by the latter. At the conclusion of these events 
the French troops marched past the British Staff, their 
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CHAPTER VII 
WITH THE BATTALION 


Our training finished, at the end of four months we 
were selected for a certain battalion stationed up the 
Line, the nine or ten who passed out as first-class 
mechanicians constituting the little party of reinforce- 
ments. 

On the morning of departure our kit and equipment 
underwent close inspection, resulting in the loss of one 
pair of overalls and our only blanket, these being 
handed in to the quartermaster’s stores. We particu- 
larly protested against the loss of our blanket, but 
without avail, being foolishly put off by the officer’s 
assumption that others would be issued when we got 
to the battalion. This circumstance, though simple, 
proved little short of tragedy to us during the next 
few weeks, and loud and long were the anathemas 
heaped upon the heads of those responsible for this 
order, when we were shivering during the cold nights 
through lack of sufficient covering. This is only one 
instance of how the poor soldier’s lot, always hard 
when up the Line, is made doubly so by the callousness 
or ignorance, or both, of smug officials at these base 
depots, who mostly run no greater risks in their military 
career than from the air raids which the fighting man 
simply looks upon as extras. Eluding their vigilance, 
I managed, however, to retain my overalls, an act 
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I never repented. Leaving this camp about eleven 
in the morning, we repaired to the railway station, 
one-third of a mile distant, for the eleven-thirty train. 
Here we waited hour after hour until every sleeper 
under the rails and every brick in the station walls 
seemed to possess the familiarity of years. The 
officer in charge joining the same battalion had no 
love for the camp we had just left, and averred he 
would not go back there again if we had to wait till 
the next day. At last, just after five o’clock, the 
train came puffing lazily along, as though it was five 
hours before instead of after its scheduled time. This 
took us into St. Pol, so we made a journey of three 
miles the first day. Discovering that no more trains 
were going in our direction until the morrow, our 
officer marched us to the rest camp, which took us 
back again nearly a mile in the direction we had come. 
Here an old mill had been converted into a rest house, 
with long rows of wire-netting beds in two tiers, the 
whole dusty and dirty, draped with festoons com- 
prising a large assortment of spider webs. Of course, 
these shortcomings were not sufficient to prejudice 
us against the place. Such a substantial structure had 
not afforded us shelter for many months before, and 
_ many a month elapsed before we again had such an 
opportunity. Our train not leaving before one o’clock, 
the next morning was spent perambulating the town, 
which had suffered severely in numerous places from 
aerial attacks, much of the débris being left as it had 
fallen into the streets. About half of the population 
had fled, the remaining portion conducting business 
in a half-hearted manner. Many shops were still open, 
their occupants filled with grave doubts as to whether 
it would be best to flee or remain, These regained 
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courage upon seeing the inflowing stream of American 
troops, now passing through the town on their way 
to the nearest battle front. In some areas the damage 
was serious, not a pane of glass being left unbroken ; 
amongst these ruins children played without the least 
concern, so innured were they to war’s stern realities, 
in which some had been born and bred. No other life 
but this appealed to them. Not so with the elder folk, 
although long since accustomed to the surrounding 
ruins and the semi-deserted streets. Time was when 
a fair measure of prosperity existed, and night came 
unaccompanied by the droning terror of the German 
bombing planes. Passing through a short, narrow 
street, opening unexpectedly upon a large square, we 
found a commodious Y.M.C.A. hut; it was not yet 
opened, so half an hour was passed watching some 
small French boys playing a peculiar game with cards 
and smoking cigarettes, a habit quickly learned by 
them. It is a common spectacle in French towns and 
villages to see boys of three or four years of age smoking 
strong cigarettes. On the far side of this square passed 
the funeral procession of a poor French soldier; his 
helmet on the lid was all that bore military significance. 
The Roman Catholic priest preceded in ecclesiastical 
garb, holding against his breast the symbolic crucifix, 
while in the rear followed the dead soldier’s sorrowing 
friends on foot. 

After dinner we left the rest camp for the railway 
station, and, strange to say, our train arrived not more 
than half an hour late. This was an ordinary passenger 
train, one of the few that still connected St. Pol with 
the towns in safer areas. This journey after a few 
miles was through a peaceful country that the enemy 
had not touched. It was not difficult to see that this 
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railroad had been much used for the conveyance of 
troops; along the ditches skirting the linés on both 
sides were strewn innumerable thousands of empty 
tins, not for a few miles only, but for every mile along 
that road. Corned beef took precedence, but canned 
fruit, salmon, fish and sardine tins were by no means 
a negligible quantity ; a sprinkling of condensed milk 
cans proved the existence of epicurean tastes even 
amongst soldiers in this forward area. The propor- 
tionate number of troops conveyed for each respective 
year of the War could be broadly guessed by the vary- 
ing stages of decay exhibited by these tins. The same 
thing was to be seen along all the main railways used 
by British troops. Men, munitions, and meat—the 
three M.’s, won the war. It was often said by the 
men at the front that if corned beef ceased to be manu- 
factured, hostilities would soon come to an end. It 
was the food question that crippled Germany and 
Austria rather than lack of fighting essentials. It 
was tinned food that made this class of warfare 
possible. 

A few hours’ run and we disembarked at a large 
village called Canaples, and straightway proceeded 
to the rest camp, situated in a cool, well-watered valley 
shaded by very tall poplars. The weather was warm 
and the shade provided by these trees was delightful ; 
there were not many troops here at the time, and the 
village assumed its accustomed old-world look except 
for the scarcity of young men, only an occasional one 
on leave being seen. At night we were billeted in 
tents, and now realized for the first time the true 
predicament we were in without a blanket. Laying 
our ground-sheet on the damp soil, we covered our- 
selves with a pair of overalls and greatcoat. These 
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being short, the feet and the lower part of the legs 
remained exposed. By midnight the raw damp cold 
was intense ; this, together with a clammy fog arising 
from the humid surroundings, made sleep almost 
impossible, and we arose early next morning, cold 
and stiff, with the hope that before another night 
came we should be the happy possessors of warm 
blankets. 

While waiting for breakfast, a forage in an empty 
tent near by revealed several boxes of corned beef in 
tins. Their number was speedily reduced by a couple 
of dozen, the spoil being distributed amongst the party. 
One of the tins which fell to my share proved a verit- 
able godsend some weeks later. From here we con- 
tinued our journey by motor-lorry many miles to 
another village. This conveyance was not allowed to 
travel beyond this area, and so left us stranded for 
hours awaiting the next link. Time passed swiftly, 
however, between drinks in an adjoining café and 
watching regiments of cavalry, horse artillery, and 
lancers en route for another sector. To the villagers 
these were common scenes. Two or three miles of 
mounted troops only provided cause for a casual glance. 
Our patience at last rewarded, the next lorry ride 
completed the journey, taking us through Amiens and 
on to the battalion head-quarters. At this time the 
city of Amiens was absolutely deserted, its sole in- 
habitants being the few soldiers guarding bridge-heads 
and other important points, together with some 
military police and an occasional soldier wandering in 
an aimless fashion about the empty streets. In one 
street a solitary woman hunting amongst some 
wreckage was the only civilian to be seen, her presence 
enhancing the surrounding desolation, Many build- 
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ings were in ruins. Here and there several shop-fronts 
had been blown away, exposing the contents of the 
interior. Notices against looting were everywhere to 
be seen, death being the penalty for those who were 
caught. The railway station had suffered in particularly 
heavy fashion, and a Y.M.C.A. hut was reduced to 
matchwood. Along the principal streets telegraph and 
telephone wires hung from their poles on either side in 
festoons, filling the side-walks with a jumbled mass of 
wires, whilst in the roadway movement was made 
difficult by broken cable standards, that carried the 
overhead tram wires, lying about in every direction. 
Barricades had been erected here and there around 
extra large shell holes, but even with this precaution 
a journey in the night through these streets would have 
been accompanied with considerable risks even to 
pedestrians, such was the wreckage strewn everywhere, 
and the number of smaller and unprotected shell holes, 
We found the battalion head-quarters at Blangy 
Tronville, a deserted village. The officer on reporting 
our arrival informed us that we had been appointed to 
B Company. This Company was stationed some dis- 
tance away in Boves Wood. It was now growing dusk, 
and as we approached curiosity became aroused as to 
the manner of life lived here, for as yet no trace of 
dwelling could be seen, neither was there a tank 
visible. As we entered by the path which crossed this 
wood voices could be heard amongst the undergrowth, 
and the glint of an ill-concealed candle met our eye 
from some dark recess, which in the gloom of oncoming 
night seemed phantom-like. Arriving where two paths 
crossed, a little group of Australians were found con- 
versing, while the wood which from the outside seemed 
empty now appeared full of secret life ; voices could 
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be heard on every side mingled with laughter, the 
latter having a salutary effect upon our jaded spirits. 
Leaving the main footway, we were led into thick 
undergrowth by a very narrow path, the bushes 
closing again behind us, until we reached a bivouac 
formed by a large tarpaulin spread over a rope tied 
between two trees. There were already several men 
here, the new arrivals filling its utmost capacity, which 
served to keep us warm. Those of us who slept, how- 
ever, were soon awakened by loud artillery fire which 
seemed to burst out all around, mixed with the whirring 
sound of French seventy-fives ; as these died down 
enemy aeroplanes hovered overhead until driven away 
by furious firing from anti-aircraft guns. This peaceful 
and inoffensive-looking wood simply boiled with 
destructive weapons, all so cleverly camouflaged 
that naught but sound and flash indicated their 
presence. 

Daylight next day revealed the interior of this wood 
in its true perspective ; it was full of bivouacs, occupied 
not only by our Company but divided into sections in 
which dwelt Australians and French infantry. French 
artillery were to be found scattered all around. Here 
and there tanks were discovered amongst the hazel 
bushes, with a huge camouflage net stretched im- 
mediately over, thus obscuring the view of enemy 
airmen. Our little party were soon split up amongst 
the different crews. My companion and I fortunately 
kept together. The crew to which we became attached 
had no bivouac of their own, and the one in which we 
first found shelter being overcrowded made it neces- 
sary for. us to construct some kind of refuge from the 
inclement weather. One evening, penetrating the 
inner fastnesses with a large axe (an implement every 
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tank is provided with), we cut some suitable timber 
from the young trees that abounded everywhere. This 
with a spare tank sheet made an excellent bivvy, the 
ends being filled with interlaced brushwood. The 
various kinds of brushwood shelters in different parts 
of this wood erected by French and Colonial troops 
much resembled the rude structures of our semi- 
barbaric ancestors. Our efforts to secure blankets 
were still unrewarded ; such articles were not pos- 
sessed by the quartermaster in the forward areas, and, 
although it was now summer-time, the nights were 
cold. To keep warm, some before lying down would 
put on their overalls and greatcoat over the clothes 
worn through the day, boots having to be kept on to 
protect the feet ; others would lie upon their ground- 
sheet, cover themselves with tunic and greatcoat, and 
then lace the sheet tightly around them, commencing 
at the bottom and working upward. By this method 
one kept warm, but it allowed no freedom of movement : 
it was impossible to turn, and was also disadvantageous 
in case of the not infrequent sudden alarms, One was 
obliged to unlace the sheet before one could get out. 
The sleeping men must have presented a weird appear- 
ance, each bundle resembling a corpse sewn in a ham- 
mock preparatory to burial at sea. 

Our “ bus ”’ had seen much running in an instruction 
park, so our time here was principally occupied in 
refitting, much work having to be completed that 
should have been done at the Base workshops behind 
the lines, where every necessary appliance was at 
hand. Week after week work was continued, Sundays 
and the other days being so alike we often forgot the 
day of the week, and when the date was required an 
almanac afforded little assistance. During these 
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operations—tunics off, shirt sleeves rolled up, covered 
with oil and grease—we more resembled engine fitters 
than soldiers in a fighting unit, a scene typically 
expressive of the mechanical nature of modern warfare 
amidst the most sylvan surroundings. Our officer 
was fidgety; his face always wore the worried look 
generally accompanying incompetence, his observa- 
tions often proving the slender character of his mechani- 
cal knowledge and experience. Several new parts 
replaced old ones, an absolutely unnecessary proceed- 
ing which occasioned us much needless work, not to 
speak of material waste. In fact, so busy were we 
kept, it was impossible to be clean. We had no time 
for washing clothes ; our only means to prevent. being 
worried to death by body lice was to take off our 
shirts, kill the living vermin, and minutely search the 
seams for unhatched eggs. By doing this every night 
after work one could keep these pests under control, 
but should three or four days elapse without a search, 
after retiring to rest their increased numbers produced 
unbearable irritation, aggravated by the extra body 
warmth. Once these pests got a hold on one it was 
practically impossible to get free while under the same 
conditions. Occasionally we were sent to the Aus- 
tralian divisional baths, but the numbers waiting were 
always so great that little time was allowed for washing. 
Often, if soap were used, the water would be cut off so 
quickly that it had to be wiped off on thetowel. A large 
percentage of clothes issued as clean were often full of 
lice and eggs. I have many times refused these clothes, 
choosing to retain my own in preference to acting the 
part of host for a new lot of unwelcome visitors. How 
we envied the French infantry encamped alongside, with 
their lines of clean underclothing drying in the sun, 
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while they seemed to have little to do but sit or lie in 
the cool shade smoking and sipping their red wine, of 
which they always seemed to be plentifully supplied, 
while we worked till late at night, hot, perspiring, and 
dirty. Experience taught me the English Tommy was 
the hardest worked and most iron-disciplined man in 
France; the French soldier and French colonial 
seemed to fare much better, whilst the life of the 
Chinese Labour Corps appeared a long holiday in com- 
parison. I would willingly have exchanged my lot for 
that of the German prisoners; their hardships were 
not so severe as ours. Even at our base camps no 
Prussian militarist could have exacted a more servile 
obedience than that demanded by some of our own 
officers and N.C.O.’s who, instead of fostering the 
spirit of co-operation, instilled rancorous feelings akin 
to mutiny in all those worthy to be called men, and in 
others implanted a cringing servility inspired more 
from ignorance and fear than honour and respect. 
This attitude was often observable among those officials 
who held permanent staff jobs, men often preferring 
to run risks to life and limb up the Line than to remain 
under the tyranny of this Prussian type. Without 
doubt many of our own officers have paid the penalty 
by the bullets of their own men. 

Night and day the guns surrounding us bombarded 
the enemy’s lines with intervals of rest, they in turn 
not neglecting to reply. By day aeroplanes came to 
take photographs, and by night bombing planes en- 
deavoured to locate the batteries by the tell-tale 
flashes. Sound sleep was often impossible, what with 
the noise of anti-aircraft guns and the clicking of 
machine guns. The whole place seemed alive with 
these hidden weapons. Some of these German airmen 
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were exceedingly bold. One in broad daylight flying 
at full speed just a few hundred feet over a line of 
batteries and pursued by five or six British planes made 
a clever right-angle turn, by which he cleverly dodged 
his pursuers who, dashing past, were unable to get 
around as quickly as their prey, who got clear by this 
manceuvre. A few weeks after our arrival the French 
infantry left, their places being filled with Algerian 
native troops. These formed a miscellaneous band ; 
the majority were Algerians, but some were Turks and 
Moroccans, others hailed from other parts of Northern 
Africa, and a few came from Madagascar. The colour 
of their skin was as varied as their race, ranging from 
the jet black of two negroes who were amongst them 
to the light tan of the Frenchman born in the Colonies. 
It was difficult to picture a more varied assortment in 
colour shades than these men presented. Their lan- 
guage and dialeets were quite as varied; although the 
major portion understood a smattering of French, yet 
little groups would often be seen conversing in various 
tongues, their mixed jargon strongly impressing us 
with the foreign element by which we were now sur- 
rounded. Whenever a quarrel broke out amongst 
them the offenders were dealt with by no lenient hand, 
punishment being administered on the spot. One 
evening while sitting in our shanty a sudden scrimmage 
among a crowd of Algerians was heard just outside. 
Going outside, we found a scuffle ensuing between two 
of them. One of their officers suddenly appeared upon 
the scene. Seizing a short thick branch from the 
ground, he jumped amongst the crowd and pounded 


‘the two offenders about the head with all his might 


until they desisted, one lying on the ground with 
severe cuts on his head that bled profusely. After 
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addressing himself to the crowd, who dispersed 
sullenly, he disappeared, leaving a Red Cross attendant 
to bandage their wounds. Many of these men carried 
knives or daggers which they seldom hesitated to use 
in case of blows. Their bivouacs were much after the 
American style, resembling an upturned V, and 
having the appearance of dog kennels beneath the 
bushes. In the centre a small open space filled with 
tables and chairs was to be found, sometimes a com- 
fortable arm-chair, these articles of furniture being 
pillaged from houses in surrounding villages. The 
Algerians would lie for hours watching us at work, and 
it was quite a commonplace to find a yellow face with 
two beady eyes peering through the bushes, watching 
every movement with an intentness that often en- 
gendered suspicion. Every night we were visited by 
groups of these men who keenly inspected every 
feature on the outside of our tanks, and whenever a 
door was opened no opportunity was lost to peep inside 
to see what these strange monsters held enclosed. 
Not many had this privilege, orders being to keep the 
doors always shut, our officer fearing the loss of small 
tools when these fellows came too close. It was amus- 
ing to hear their expression of opinion relative to the 
virtues of the British tank compared with the French, 
which generally concluded with “ Anglais tawnk trés 
bon; frangaise tawnk no bon.” One night whilst 
asleep in our bivouac we were startled by hearing a 
rustling noise at the closed end, and foreign voices in 
low tones. Sitting up to listen, we could hear the folds 
of the overlapping tarpaulin being pulled aside, and 
a hand being thrust in. It looked suspicious. Drawing 
my revolver, I warned him to get away ; the hand was 
withdrawn and the men quickly shambled off. After 
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this incident we freely displayed our six-shooters as 
an intimation of what might be expected in case trouble 
arose. As a rule we were on friendly terms, spending 
much time together conversing in broken French. 
They were also very good-natured, often giving us 
loaves of bread which we were glad to accept, our own 
rations being very slender. One man in particular was 
accustomed to make an excellent soup with dried 
vegetables and macaroni, boiling it in a small tin over 
a little fire. It had a greenish-yellow colour, but when 
I first tasted it I was greatly surprised with its palat- 
able flavour. These, like the French, always seemed 
to have plenty to eat, whilst we were nearly always 
hungry. I have often heard them say, “ Anglais eat 
not enough; Frangaise beaucoup,” a striking com- 
ment upon the rigid economy practised by our com- 
missariat department. They usually possessed an 
ample supply of red wine, a commodity in great re- 
quest amongst the Australians in an adjoining wood, 
who often paid high prices for this ruby-coloured 
drink. Whenever a regiment departed it provided the 
opportunity to secure chairs, tables, and china ware, 
with various cooking utensils, as well as a variety of 
French books, all of which originally belonged to the 
inhabitants who had fled for safety. In many of the 
French bivouacs large box mattresses were to be 
seen with the sides adorned with pictures, gathered 
from the same source. One evening whilst strolling 
through the wood I suddenly heard a song sung in 
rich tenor tones. Going forward, I came across a 
party listening to a gramophone. It was a cosmopoli- 
tan group, comprising French, North Africans, Aus- 
tralians, Americans just recently arrived, and the 
ubiquitous Britisher. All the songs were in French, 
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which only the French section understood, but the 
universal language of music was appreciated by all, 
cut off as we were from friends and civilization, with 
only the roaring of guns on either side to form our 
normal ‘‘ music.”’ This wood, now our home, was 
situated on elevated ground about four miles from the 
city of Amiens. The beautiful spire of its cathedral, 
the finest example of Gothic architecture in France, 
could be plainly seen rearing its lofty point above the 
surrounding buildings. Shells fired into the town from 
the German guns could be heard whistling overhead, 
followed a few seconds later by the subsequent 
explosion. 

From the outskirts of the wood a lovely view was 
obtainable. As it was now the height of summer the 
trees were green and the intervening land was gay with 
red patches of poppies and blue cornflowers, whilst the 
ripening wheat had grown amongst the barbed wire 
entanglements which had been fixed months before 
when the corn was very young. It was a unique 
spectacle to see ripe wheat growing close up to long 
lines of trenches, dug in reserve in case the enemy 
made a wild dash for Amiens, which at this time was 
daily expected. There were miles of reserve trenches 
and barbed wire entanglements within a radius of 
three or four miles from the city, which fortunately 
were never wanted, Jerry being driven back by our 
July, 1918, offensive. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PREPARING FOR ACTION 


It is a prevalent idea that tanks in the forward area 
are always ready for action at the shortest notice. 
Theoretically this should be the case, but it is not so 
in actual practice. At times the vicinity occupied by 
a company of tanks resembles an open-air engineering 
works rather than, as the Germans supposed, an isolated 
and deserted bit of territory just a few miles from their 
own lines. To the uninitiated this would seem quite 
a safe distance, but although perfectly safe from rifle 
or machine-gun fire it is within easy distance of their 
artillery, both heavy and light, and nothing but the 
art of camouflage judiciously applied saves them from 
being spotted by the eagle eyes of the enemy airman 
hovering overhead day and night. Should perchance 
an uncommonly penetrating eye locate the presence 
of the tanks below, but little time would elapse before 
a heavy bombardment would make life rather uncon- 
genial in that area. During these times of refitting 
and repairs, had the enemy chosen to launch an attack 
some of these tanks would most certainly have had to 
be abandoned, or defended, as they stood in astationary 
position, for it was utterly impossible to replace all the 
parts in so short a time. The most common repairs 
incidental to the latest tanks were connected with the 
tracks, sprocket wheels, and driving chains, whilst the 
IIs 
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epicyclic gears required skilful adjustment. On the 
engine itself the first driver could always be found in 
a boiling state of perspiration, covered from head to 
foot in oil and grease, fiercely resenting any intrusion 
upon his domain by other members of the crew, the 
floor covered with inspection plates and nuts, while he 
groped in semi-darkness with the tappets undergoing 
adjustment, or worse still, vainly endeavoured to 
remove an exhaust valve. This operation requires 
much care and. unlimited patience, the valve being 
very difficult to get at on account of its complex 
surroundings. 

As a rule the first drivers led the busiest life in the 
battalion ; they were held responsible for the care 
of the engine, necessitating much worry on their part to 
keep the engine fit and in good running order. They 
invariably had plenty to do; the friction and strain 
caused by the terrific thumps of such a ponderous mass 
in negotiating trenches and shell holes were the cause 
of endless repairs. As a rule the use of tanks was 
reserved for important actions and big offensive opera- 
tions. Hence tank crews, as a rule, had but vague 
ideas regarding the times of their going into action. 
Even tank commanders, who were generally com- 
missioned officers, sometimes had the briefest notice 
of the impending attack, whilst it was usual for the 
crews to only know the same day that a move forward 
was made, and then by indirect means. The object 
of this secrecy was to ensure against the possibility of 
spies conveying intelligence to the enemy ; certainly 
a wise precaution, especially on those sections where 
British and foreign troops were mingled, circumstances 
which afforded more scope and safety for accomplish- 
ing the sinister intentions of the unknown spy. 
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However, notwithstanding the strictest censorship, 
movements in and about camp nearly always indicate 
forthcoming activity: the appearance of fresh in- 
fantry quartered in the vicinity, whose own current 
rumours soon spread throughout our Company, then 
the appearance of new batteries of artillery emerging 
from out the inky darkness as silently as it is possible 
for wheels and horses so to do, the pervading gloom 
serving as a most effective camouflage, until dawn 
comes to find an ordered state of affairs behind a veil 
so effectively arranged as almost to belie the possi- 
bility of the reality, which, under cover of darkness 
a few hours previously, had been a tangled mass of 
men, horses, and guns. The snorting of the horses 
mingled with low muttered curses from the drivers 
produces a medley of sound, as unintelligible as the 
midnight revels of a party of elves. These movements 
on the outside are supplemented by increased activities 
within the confines of our own camp. It must be 
understood that these camps bore no resemblance to 
those at home with their regular lines of well-built 
huts, or neat rows of white canvas tents; huts were 
unknown, and should the Company boast a tent it 
was a rarity reserved for officers or the stores of some 
quartermaster whose economic bump was abnormally 
developed. In reality these encampments had no 
affinity with their English namesake whatever. If 
they were in a wood then the ground covered by a 
Company of tanks would be many thousand square 
yards, each tank hidden by the trees and under- 
growth, a clearing being made at one side with a 
tank sheet stretched over to shield the inmates of 
this improvised shelter from the inclemencies of the 
weather, They were often so well hidden, especially 
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during the leafy season, that men in the same Company 
had the greatest difficulty in locating companion 
tanks, and in searching for chums who were in other 
crews. As a last resort, a shout resulted in khaki-clad 
forms appearing from between the bushes in the most 
improbable places. Sectors well provided with wooded 
areas supplied much more natural cover as well as 
allowed a more tolerable existence than was possible 
in open and barren country denuded of trees, where 
cover and protection were only obtainable by the 
dexterous use of pick and spade. Life in the woods 
was much akin to that of our savage forefathers, except 
for the appliances and utensils of which they were 
ignorant. Like them, we breathed the pure air and 
dwelt amidst these sylvan retreats with Nature as a 
more real neighbour than the city dwellers can ever 
know, whilst there grew an intimacy with one’s sur- 
roundings out of watching Nature’s changing moods 
together with a variety of animal and insect life 
foreign even to the agricultural labourer. Fortunate 
were those, during these days of isolation from 
all those things the townsman counts dear, whose 
tastes were of a more primitive order combined 
with a little scientific knowledge, for life here 
gave ample scope for the workings of a reflective 
mind. It must not be understood that with these 
conditions indolent lives were led—far from that! 
But the all too small minority still retained their 
individuality by allowing their intellect to observe 
Nature in its own environments, and thus preventing 
themselves from lapsing into mere Government 
machines with nothing more singular than bearing a 
number borne by no one else in that particular corps. 
Our Company had been lying for many weeks in a 
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large wood about two miles from the town of Villers- 
Bretonneux, behind which the Germans were strongly 
entrenched. The enemy were daily expected to make 
a wild dash for the deserted city of Amiens, ten miles 
from the enemy lines. With the expectancy of this 
attack we had remained well concealed for the pur- 
pose of stemming the anticipated avalanche whenever 
it came. Although hidden perfectly both from his 
observation balloons and his plucky airmen, who 
often flew low amidst a hail of bullets from anti- 
aircraft guns, our position was not always enviable, 
for in this same wood several batteries of French 
artillery were stationed who drew much enemy fire, 
which we shared with them gratuitously. However, 
the much-expected attack never came, and Amiens 
remained safe except for the damage caused by the 
heavy long-range guns. The offensive, left severely 
alone by the Germans, was now taken by us, and the 
early days of July, 1918, were characterized by a 
general activity amongst all the Allied troops on this 
sector. Artillery was being strengthened with guns 
of longer range and heavier calibre. Fresh battalions 
of infantry kept arriving each night under cover of 
darkness. From the air the preparations below were 
almost imperceptible ; during the day all unnecessary 
movement was strictly forbidden, the men keeping 
within the shelter of the trees and their dug-outs. 
By night all was activity; big guns, so successfully 
camouflaged as to be taken for clumps of large bushes 
by enemy pilots who constantly hovered overhead 
by day, were now moved into their positions pre- 
paratory to hurling death-dealing missiles into the 
enemy strongholds. With our Company of tanks 
work proceeded by night and day, the surrounding 
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trees, although affording us admirable protection, 
allowed us no respite by day like those in more open 
positions. There was much to do in addition to the 
ordinary daily routine of cleaning, a matter not so 
simple as may be imagined. Petrol tanks, water 
radiators, lubricating oils, and grease had now to be 
stored aboard for use on the journey toward the Line. 
Several thousand rounds of machine-gun ammunition 
were packed in special tin boxes with scores of high- 
explosive shells and case shot for the six-pounders ; 
a few dozen smoke bombs, which could be thrown by 
hand or fired from a special cup fitted on a service 
rifle; also thirty pounds of wet gun-cotton, to be 
used for destroying the tank should it fall into enemy 
hands. Then came the all-important iron ration for 
the crew, consisting of bully beef, biscuit, tea, and 
sometimes a little sugar, and if luck was in, a pot of 
plum and apple, or perhaps marmalade, together with 
a tin of condensed milk. During these days of pre- 
paration for action, one section, of which there were 
four in a Company, would be “standing to,” ready 
for action in case of emergency or surprise attack. 
This meant turning out in fighting order each night 
about three o’clock, starting and running the engines 
stationary for about one hour, then dismissed for 
another “lay down” fully dressed until breakfast. 
Throughout this time much rumour is in circulation 
respecting the prospective move, and around our im- 
provised cookhouse, which, by the way, was once used 
as a stable when this wood was, prior to the War, a 
game preserve, the men from outlying positions 
congregate to drink the limited quantity of beer our 
canteen supplies. Many and varied are the stories told 
by men who have just arrived back from the front line, 
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some with not a little exaggeration as regards the 
intentions and accomplishments of the enemy. On 
the first parade, after the usual preliminaries, the 
officer in command personally inspected each man’s 
gas mask, and made persistent inquiries concerning 
their iron rations as well as issuing to each thirty 
rounds of revolver ammunition. These developments 
undoubtedly proved impending activities in the near 
future. The soul of no agricultural labourer in the 
most seclusive rural district becomes narrower than 
does ours, neither can his vision of futurity get more 
cramped and cringed. Up in this forward area the 
outside world is but a past recollection, not a newspaper 
informs us of what is taking place. We realize that 
although we are actors in the world-drama, we are 
deprived even the pleasure of a mental vision enjoyed 
by those more concerned with the spectacular side 
of events. Hence these minor movements, of no conse- 
quence to those in the outer circle, became to us full of 
significance. Our world had become very small, smaller 
even by far than the surrounding horizon, which often 
seemed so far off, so circumscribed had our lives 
become. At last the day arrives when we are officially 
told to prepare for moving at dusk. During the day 
our officers are away making a reconnaissance, whilst 
a small party of runners are engaged in laying tapes 
over the ground which we expect to traverse that 
night, the object of these tapes being to serve as a 
guide in the darkness. 

After tea that evening all was excitement and 
hustle, the more so on account of having been stationed 
here so long in more or less quiescent mood. Now that 
mood was at an end, the future was full of uncer- 
tainties. What it held for either none knew; each 
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tank crew had become one of many little families ; 
they ate, drank, worked, and slept together around 
their armoured steed, the absolute product of this 
great mechanical War. Under the conditions which 
existed, the family-like character of these crews, as 
regarded their everyday relationships, had no parallel 
in the whole British Army. Amongst the various 
crews there existed often a healthy rivalry in the 
upkeep and cleanliness of their tanks, and the appear- 
ance of a member from another crew was viewed with 
suspicion lest he had come with the secret intention 
of taking away some particular tool which his own 
complement lacked. Now all this exclusiveness was 
at an end; for the time being things worked on a 
more communal basis, the interests of one became that 
of all. Although our buses had been practically ready 
for a day or two past, yet on this particular evening 
there seemed much to do, increased by the presence 
of a windy officer fussing about guns, sponsons, tracks, 
and a host of other things as though he had only been 
introduced to it that evening. Two of us expended a 
deal of time and energy tightening imaginary loose 
bolts, and our officer up to the last seemed uncertain 
as to the fitness of our tank for action. This time we 
were not encumbered with a lot of superfluous material 
for camp building. After the action our Company 
was to return for refitting to this same place. The 
weather left nothing to be desired, and that evening 
was glorious in the balmy air of July, with the setting 
sun going down in a halo of gold, spreading its shimmer- 
ing rays upon a carpet livid in places with bright 
red poppies, whilst here and there were flashes of 
blue and yellow, as though dispersed by a careless 
artist’s hand. It was a scene that could not fail to 
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arouse any remnants of love for the beautiful not yet 
killed by War’s spoliating hand. In truth the picture 
was all too lovely ; just on the eve of battle its splen- 
dours awakened too fully the memory of similar scenes 
in the homeland far away. It accomplished that 
which beauty always does in the responsive soul, 
ennobling the thoughts, subduing vile passions, and 
filling the mind with lofty aspirations after something 
higher than ourselves. All but the most phlegmatic 
cannot fail to be moved by such fair vistas even amidst 
the scourge of war. Alas! the sun sinks behind yon 
hill, the colours of the landscape fade away, the dew 
falls, and a thin veil of white summer mist hangs over 
the wide valley. The night has come and with it 
the call again to duty, the summer evening’s dream 
has vanished. Once more engulfed by the shadows 
within the wood, the stern realities of life become 
evident. Little knots of Australian infantry were 
dotted here and there calmly smoking in the cool air, 
discussing the possibilities and probabilities of the 
forthcoming “‘ stunt,” whilst solitary French artillery- 
men eyed curiously every detail of the tanks as they 
stood in battle order until their curiosity was stayed 
by the inquiries of some thirsty Aussie as to whether 
they had any vin vougetosell. A little later the officers 
appear in jolly mood, apparently borrowed from the 
cup that cheers ; all is activity again, each crew busy 
starting their various engines. Around one bus an 
officer fumes violently, venting his rage upon the half 
of his crew present because of the other half who can’t 
be found anywhere. Then they suddenly emerge from 
the dense undergrowth and skulk inside like beaten 
dogs. The engine is cranked around, but fails to start ; 
still the officer in command fumes, not lessened by the 
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section captain’s inquiry, ““ How long before you are 
ready ?”’ Inside meanwhile has become a miniature 
inferno, and few words remain unspoken in the 
swearers’ vocabulary, rendered in English and Scotch 
accents in acquired Australian and American styles. 
This goes on in total darkness accompanied by the 
clanking of tools and an occasional blasphemous oath 
as some unfortunate has struck his cranium against 
the low roof of the tank, and the very mention of a 
light by some phlegmatic gunner has sent our hot- 
blooded officer almost into hysterics, his ear having 
just caught the sound of an enemy aeroplane above 
the coughing of surrounding engines who had met with 
better luck than we in starting. At last this swearing, 
sweating, and exasperated crew discover the driver 
had forgotten to connect his hand magneto lead wire, 
and loud are the anathemas hurled at him who has 
caused them the expenditure of so much useless energy. 
The laggard now in line with the others, the procession 
commences amidst much excitement ; orders shouted 
by lieutenants as quickly countermanded by seniors 
add to the confusion, then a loud insistent cry of 
“Stop!” “Stop!” is heard above the roar of the 
engines. The unditching beam of one has caught in 
the overhead communication wires strung across the 
branches connecting some battery close at hand, 
cleared after some difficulty in the darkness and narrow 
escapes from burns by contact with the red-hot 
exhaust pipes on the top. A move is again made for- 
ward. Once clear of the wood, the way is easier and 
more progress is made. As we pass behind the batteries 
busy issuing their nightly ration to the enemy, the 
gunners pause for a few moments to watch us roll 
along towards what is destined to become an historic 
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battlefield. Tanks, when out of action, are rarely 
quartered for any considerable time close up to the 
front line, for the simple reason that it is not safe, 
however good the cover might be. This generally 
necessitates a long trek to the point from which to go 
into direct action, consequently one or two stops may 
have to be made before reaching that point, and as 
trekking in forward areas can only be safely under- 
taken by night, during the day they have to be per- 
fectly camouflaged and all traces of life reduced to a 
minimum. 

On this journey there were two stops. We arrived 
at the first about two o’clock in the morning without 
any untoward happening ; the tanks were lined up by 
a row of trees skirting a large pond, then followed the 
task of camouflaging, always an undesirable job, but 
much more so in darkness in a place that is entirely 
new and strange and where men are forbidden to 
smoke in the open lest enemy planes detect their 
movements. But this is not all the camouflage neces- 
sary for protection ; the traces left by our tracks upon 
the ground traversed have also to be effaced to prevent 
the enemy from discovering our rendezvous by means 
of aerial photographs, this necessitating the return of 
a few men from each crew with picks and spades to 
obliterate as far as possible all traces of tank move- 
ments in this area. This work is also done while yet 
dark, and in the short nights of summer has to be 
hurried quickly, for approaching dawn will inevitably 
bring the tireless German high overhead, scanning the 
plains below with an eager gaze for any belated move- 
ments which may serve to indicate our intentions. 

Wearied with the labours of the last twenty-four 
hours, which for us have been sleepless, we seek a 
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place to spread our ground-sheets for two or three 
hours’ rest before breakfast-time. A few sleep inside 
the tank, but there is not room for all, and even if there 
was, the lodging is not very desirable ; the atmosphere 
is very oppressive, for the engine keeps hot for some 
considerable time and reeks with petrol fumes, while 
the floors are covered with oil and grease, thrown about 
during the journey. Still, some fellows mind this not 
in the least, although their blanket and clothes soon 
become saturated with varying proportions of oil and 
grease. Four others and myself sought retreat under 
the nose, and we had not lain long upon our sheets 
fully dressed, covered by our greatcoats, before we 
became conscious of nauseous fumes in very close 
proximity. Various suggestions were made as to their 
origin, then someone suggested there might be a dead 
horse near by. This idea appearing very feasible, we 
sprang out and searched as best we could in the in- 
creased darkness that was soon to announce the dawn ; 
but nothing rewarded our search, and the smells 
extended for yards all around, so we lay down again 
and dozed till the cook’s crackling fire heralded the 
breakfast hour. Upon arising the eyes of the first 
were attracted by a small notice board nailed to a 
stake driven in the ground, and right under our track 
which stopped just in time to prevent disturbing it. 
“Dead mule! Dead mule!” he shouted. ‘“ You are 
laying right on top of them!” he continued. An 
enemy bomb would not have dislodged us quicker, 
for now there was no mistake as to where the smells 
came from. We had struck unlucky in parking just 
over this loathsome place. 

The morning was spent in refilling petrol and water 
tanks, cleaning and greasing bearings, and much other 
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necessary work. This accomplished, the afternoon 
was allowed for rest or sleep to recuperate our jaded 
strength. 

The illustration shows approximately our position 
alongside the water bank ; the escarpment in the back- 
ground was pierced along its face for two miles with 
three and sometimes four tiers of splinter-proof dug- 
outs, affording shelter for thousands of Australian 
troops holding this sector. The weather was extremely 
hot, which, together with the swarm of flies congre- 
gated on the foul soil of the mule cemetery, the close 
proximity of which made sleep impossible, proved a 
constant source of annoyance. 

Darkness found us again on the move towards the 
place from which we were to go into action. On this 
journey all crews had to take their respective positions 
inside the tanks with steel helmets on and gas masks 
across the chest at the alert position, none but the first 
and second in command with the section officers being 
allowed outside. This is an experience that must be 
undergone before one can fully appreciate the feelings 
of uncertainty engendered by such conditions. Imagine 
sitting in an iron cage extremely hot, almost suffo- 
cated with the fumes of petrol from the exhaust, the 
darkness as black as ink, the noise created by the 
engine and gears making it impossible for your com- 
panion sitting alongside to understand anything spoken, 
even by the most strenuous shouting. Added to this 
the mystery as to where we were going, and the possi- 
bility of a surprise attack both by artillery and aero- 
plane bombs. The internal noise served to drown 
many an impetuous oath as the huge mass struck its 
nose against the bottom of a sunken road that lay 
across its course, sending kits, oil drums, and unsecured 
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ammunition boxes from back to front, unseating the 
crew by its unexpectedness, followed by everything 
loose rolling back again as the tank climbed the 
opposite side at a steep angle. Then, on more level 
going, the crew regain their seats with bruises which 
will not be discovered until the journey end, and more 
normal conditions reign. After several minor episodes 
our tank started to bump. The tracks could be heard 
skidding, earth and small stones were falling through 
the forward gun mounting, the guns not being fixed 
for action yet. What was happening we inside had no 
idea at the time, but learned later that we had arrived 
at our destination, a small orchard, and had broken our 
way through a gap in the hedge. Each tank forced 
its way under an apple tree for natural camouflage, 
supplemented by the special nets. Here extra pre- 
cautions had to be taken. We lay just in front of a 
ridge on the other side of which the Germans were 
strongly entrenched ; consequently an armed guard 
and gas picket was set whose duty was to give warning 
in event of gas shells being used. Being one of the 
picket, I patrolled the orchard, now filled with these 
latest war creations lying inert and harmless, their 
crews reclining, some inside, some underneath, and 
others by the side under the open sky, for this was a 
fine summer’s night, all fast asleep, trusting themselves 
and their safety to the guard and picket. All was now 
still and serene; a battery close at hand which had 
been firing for some hours previous was now stilled, 
scarce a sound was audible except the snoring of some 
heavy sleepers and the rustle of an animal in the long 
coarse grass; it was difficult to believe we were so 
near the enemy, and this peaceful orchard was the 
scene of such animation just a little while ago. It is 
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at times such as this that one’s thoughts take a philo- 
sophic turn, and ask, “‘ Why have these young men on 
the morrow to go forth, some to death, others to 
wounds?” It is not the province of this book to 
provide an answer but merely to show that some of 
the most perplexing problems are thought out and 
discussed by ordinary men even under fire. This 
peacefulness, however, was short-lived. The first 
approach of dawn brought our aeroplanes towards the 
German lines, but finding the anti-aircraft guns too 
much for them, they soon retired to a safer distance. 
We had not Jong to wait before enemy planes were 
flying over us high up, well out of reach of our guns ; 
a little later a hot bombardment commenced from an 
enemy battery, the shells falling to our right. Our 
commanding officer shouted, evidently much alarmed, 
“Every man under cover!’’ The opinion prevailed 
that the aeroplanes had spotted us, and we hid momen- 
tarily expecting their gunners to make the slight 
change in direction necessary to reach us. However, 
to our agreeable surprise nothing came our way, and 
after half an hour the bombardment subsided. Had 
they discovered our position woe would have been to 
us, for to have replied with our six-pounder guns would 
have been useless without knowing the position of 
their batteries, and had we known it would have been 
impossible to attempt with our small guns what our 
own artillery had not succeeded in accomplishing. 
During the afternoon the majority slept under the 
trees, but myself with some others had been detailed 
to fetch the tea from the village near by. Fouilloy 
was its name, and every building, big or small, was 
either wrecked or in ruins. A large group of trees cut 
the view from enemy observation balloons, which 
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allowed us more freedom in moving around. For this 
reason our cooks occupied the courtyard at the back 
of some houses to do their cooking. Fires and smoke 
in our encampment would probably have given away 
our position. Having plenty of time on hand, I en- 
tered several of the shops and cottages on the main 
streets. It was plain that many souvenir hunters had 
preceded me. In a combined jeweller’s and shoe repair 
shop numberless parts of watches were scattered about ; 
had anything of value been left by the owner it had 
disappeared long ere this. In other shops all sorts of 
drapery Jay on the floor in piles, in another hundreds 
of picture postcards littered the floor. The most 
pathetic sight was to see the Jittle front rooms of humble 
cottages with the furniture, once the pride of some 
frugal villager, standing nearly in the same positions 
as the inmates had left them, but shattered and broken, 
whilst on the walls hung family portraits looking down 
on the desolation wrought by German guns. In a café 
hard by glasses still containing beer and wine stood on 
the tables. Others were overturned, spilling their 
contents and leaving the stain upon the tables as 
though the place was vacated hurriedly upon the 
advent of German shells. Going a little way down one 
of the side streets my eye caught a soldier’s valise and 
equipment together with a rifle upon the doorstep of 
what was once a very respectable house. The place 
seemed deserted, and I stepped forward knowing by 
the polished appearance of the rifle it could not have 
been there long. Entering the doorway (the door 
having been smashed to matchwood), I proceeded a 
little way up the passage, but could not go far amongst 
the wreckage of furniture and battered partitions. 
On the point of turning about I thought I heard a 
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faint sigh, and peering between the obstructions saw 
the owner of the equipment, an Australian, stretched 
at full length upon a bed fast asleep. Having no 
occasion to disturb his slumbers, I left him and his 
dismal surroundings for the bright sunshine and the 
open air. These ramblings, although solitary, had 
allowed a couple of hours to slip by, so I hurried back 
to the cooks’ quarters just in time to take back our 
section’s tea allowance. That night all spare men 
(with the cooks) returned to camp, none being left but 
those going into action as fighting crews. 

Just before daybreak, July 4th, that action started 
which is now known as the Hamel offensive, and which 
proved a complete success. The suddenness of the 
attack, together with the dramatic appearance of the 
new Mark V tanks, so superior in point of speed and 
control to all predecessors, took the enemy by complete 
surprise. They were driven from their positions with 
the loss of many prisoners. Many a German machine 
gunner firing point-blank at our sponsons under the 
impression we were going in another direction had his 
equilibrium considerably disturbed by a swift and 
sudden turn direct for his post. They had yet to learn 
the superiority these newest tanks had over those 
the War Office have so freely distributed throughout 
the country as souvenirs. The next three or four days 
our ‘‘ buses’ were obliged to stand by to assist in 
repulsing the heavy counter-attack the enemy quickly 
launched after their first defeat. Our crews during 
this time had many narrow escapes from shell fire 
directed from those German batteries who had us 
under observation. Some little time after we had 
returned to camp all crews were shown an aerial 
photograph taken while our tanks were lying under 
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a bank for cover from shell fire. They appeared like 
black square dots, very small but sufficiently plain to 
be detected, whilst the tracks upon the ground ap- 
peared like so many faint railway lines, well illustrating 
the necessity of making a camouflage representative 
of the surrounding natural objects. This “stunt ’’ was 
now at an end, and we looked forward to several weeks’ 
hard work refitting for the next engagement. 

The hardships entailed by preparation for action, 
which includes all work up to the point in which tanks 
come under direct fire, is largely proportioned by 
weather conditions ; during the one just described it 
was all that could be desired from start to finish. But 
the next was quite the opposite. Jack London in one 
of his books describes a night spent out in wind and 
rain, ill-nourished and ill-clad, as severe a hardship as 
a man could undergo. Apart from wounds, he speaks 
aright. I shall never forget our horrid experiences 
during the next move forward. Word came through 
one day from head-quarters soon after dinner that that 
night we were to go up to a certain point preparatory 
to going into action three days later. Notwithstanding 
three weeks’ refitting there was still much to do, and 
to make matters worse at three o’clock it rained in 
torrents. Petrol, grease, and oil had to be brought 
from a dump at some distance away and iron rations 
from Company store nearly a mile distant. At four 
o'clock came tea, consisting of one slice of bread and 
margarine with a mess tin of tea, which left us still 
hungry. The meal finished and at work again, the 
tragedy of the “outcast’’ was enacted. Ever since 
man left the trees and dwelt in caves, from then on- 
ward, savage or civilized, he has always loved to possess 
an overhead covering of some kind or other to shield 
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him from the rain, and we, true to instinct, stripped 
the tank tarpaulins from the outspread branches with 
feelings of regret, for we had deprived ourselves of the 
only semblance to a roof between earth and sky 
available to us. ‘‘ But you had the tank,” I hear the 
reader say. True, that whilst standing cold it afforded 
friendly shelter, but experience had long since taught 
us that after running the heat and petrol fumes in the 
oil-saturated interior made no desirable abode even 
on a wet night. 

At last, everything aboard and completely wet 
through, with a last wistful look-at our primitive home, 
we again rumbled out of the wood in single file with 
the customary noise and ado amongst officers and men, 
while French and Algerian coloured troops lined both 
sides of the narrow road regarding “‘ Les Tanks,” as 
they called them, with curious eyes. The scene was a 
singular one and, notwithstanding the growing dusk 
and continued rain, possessed elements of gaiety 
afforded by the bright red and yellow sashes of the 
Algerians, intermingled with the light blue of French 
artillerymen, whilst the ubiquitous Australians were 
represented in considerable numbers, with a few newly 
arrived Americans. It looked a cosmopolitan assembly, 
every shade of colour being represented from white to 
black. 

Leaving the wood, we crossed some hilly fields into 
the road, and then on until we plunged into a wet and 
boggy valley. Dusk when we started, it was now 
totally dark, and knowing nothing of the way, it 
appeared to me as though we were plunging into some 
bottomless abyss, until my fears were allayed by finding 
our bus again in a horizontal position. Under such 
conditions fears are not groundless, for although the 
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district has been reconnoitred yet in the darkness it is 
easy for the reconnaissance officer at the head to mistake 
his way, or a tank lagging in the rear to become be- 
wildered, for not a glimmer of light is visible from 
ground level. Although lamps are fitted fore and aft 
connected with the accumulators, they are never used 
for fear of detection by enemy aircraft; the only 
means by which tanks on the move at night are be- 
trayed beside sound is by the silencer over the exhaust 
pipe on top of the roof, which soon becomes white-hot 
and, unfortunately, observable principally from 
above. By this means a line of moving tanks in the 
dark appears as a broken line of bright streaks, 
their visibility depending upon the height of the 
observer. 

To proceed, the muddy road now gave place to 
liquid mud twelve or eighteen inches deep, through 
which the tank wallowed like some gigantic hippopota- 
mus puffing and bellowing through a reedy swamp. 
During the greater part of this journey I was stationed 
upon the top by the unditching beam with a pyrene 
at hand ready to extinguish any sparks from the ex- 
haust pipe, and to prevent sheets and camouflage nets | 
from getting in contact with the red-hot pipes. Just 
after midnight we emerged from this slough upon a 
little better ground. Here we parked the tanks and 
camouflaged them, the rain still descending in torrents, 
but it mattered little to us now, we had long been as 
wet as it was possible to be, and plastered with mud and 
grease from head to foot. Work done, we sought 
shelter under an outstretched tarpaulin as wet as 
ourselves, then lay upon the sodden soil just as we were 
to wait forday. It was vain to try to sleep; the noise 
of moving tanks and shouting men continued all] 
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around us in the darkness, not a glimmer but the 
momentary flash of some senior officer’s pocket-lamp, 
which made the darkness seem more intense. 

Dawn’s arrival found us cold, wet, and stiff, not to 
mention hungry, and a glance around showed the cause 
of last night’s bustle. There was a great Company of 
tanks in the valley, two complete Battalions and a 
Supply Company, comprising about eighty of various 
types. Now the sun began to shine above the grey 
cloudbank in the east, and its cheering rays served to 
infuse fresh hope into our dejected minds and limp 
bodies. Here we remained two days without incident 
until late in the afternoon of the second day, when a 
dozen large shells dropped beyond our encampment 
save one which, striking a tree, burst and seriously 
wounded an officer and two men. This time, after 
accompanying my tank to the starting point, I was 
told off as one of the spare men, and with them was 
sent back to our Company head-quarters some miles 
behind. When we arrived about six o’clock next 
morning the camp was asleep. Sauntering around its 
confines we were suddenly startled by a tremendous 
report which shook the ground under our feet, and a 
column of flame shot out for nearly two hundred feet 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, whilst the muzzle of 
a hitherto unseen gun was seen rapidly descending. 
This we discovered later was one of the French mam- 
moth guns paying its attentions to an important rail- 
way centre in German hands forty miles away. It 
was a French engineering triumph mounted on rails, 
and so accurately balanced that notwithstanding its 
great length of over sixty feet it was as easily controlled 
as the smallest gun might be. At the back was fitted 
a small crane for lifting the heavy shells into the breach. 
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It lay on an improvised siding with sandbagged walls 
on either side, across which was stretched several 
thousand square yards of camouflage net. One day 
the wind blew the flame from the muzzle back on to this 
camouflage which, being dry, caught fire and flared 
away with great rapidity. However, the alarm brought 
the French gunners with celerity from their safety dug- 
out to combat the flames. This gun was fired at long 
intervals each day, rarely exceeding six shells per diem. 
Many a shock we experienced in our camp below from 
the unexpected firing of this great gun, although we 
were more than a hundred yards away. Whilst at this 
camp I, with some others, witnessed another striking 
incident one afternoon. Opposite our encampment 
was a large chateau, in the courtyard of which was a 
Royal Field Artillery canteen. I had not long entered 
this to make some purchases when my attention was 
attracted by shouting outside. ‘Look! Look! Jerry 
up! Balloons afire!’”’ were the cries from Australians 
and artillerymen who rushed from various places in 
time to see the first one already falling in a mass of 
flames, soon followed by the second, third, and fourth. 
The observers could be seen descending in their para- 
chutes. This was all accomplished by one German 
airman, who dived suddenly from a cloudbank upon 
the first, then flew very rapidly along, firing his incen- 
diary bullets into each as he passed to the safety of 
his lines. 

Our time here was occupied in sundry fatigue work, 
which provided a pleasant relaxation from the tanks. 
However, there is no certainty how soon one may get 
sent up to replace casualties when the battalion is in 
action ; illustrative of this a companion said to me as 
we were both engaged cutting twigs for wattled work, 
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“‘T could stick this for duration.’””’ The next morning 


he was selected, with others, to relieve a crew, and in 
the evening was sent down the Line with a serious 
wound caused by an armour-piercing bullet which had 
penetrated the single plate of the gun sponson. 
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CHAPTER IX 
AS SECOND DRIVER 


Ir was not long before I too left this camp at short 
notice, going up with three relief crews by motor- 
lorry to a place called Baonvillers. The first impres- 
sion was of a deserted and wrecked village surrounded 
by burnt-up fields and leafless and broken trees, while 
the dust-laden air and hot summer sun made the 
scene of desolation more real. Our curious gaze was 
met by two white, newly painted wooden crosses, the j 
names upon which were at once recognized as those 
of fellow-soldiers whose last resting-place was in a 
spot without one redeeming feature. 

Our tanks were camouflaged in what had once been 
an orchard behind a row of ruined houses. It was a 
varied scene; one crew in a secure corner were lan- 
guidly beguiling time by a game of cards, others were 
asleep, not under the trees, but in pits dug beneath 
the tank and between the tracks so as to secure them- 
selves from shell fire, while some were busy executing 
needful repairs. Our appearance was welcomed by 
the crews we were to relieve, for it put an end to their 
fears that they would have to go again into action. 
These men had taken part in the famous push of 
August 8th and 9th east of Amiens, and after two days’ 
consecutive fighting they were absolutely exhausted. 
They looked tired and worn, their eyes bleared and 
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sunken, their faces and hands smeared with grime. 
They made no secret of the severity of those two days’ 
battle. We learnt that the two buried outside were 
killed not long before by a high-velocity shell falling 
in this orchard; we also learned with regret of our 
severe casualties in the fighting of the last two days. 
When they left we took possession, wondering what the 
future held for us. Up to this time not a shell greeted 
us, but it was not long before the wisdom of these 
shallow dug-outs became evident, as a volley of H.V. 
shells burst around us, and earth, stones, and bits of 
steel came flying in all directions. The tanks them- 
selves fully corroborated the words of their late crews, 
for they bore abundant testimony to the severity of 
the opposition met with ; their sponsons, particularly 
the forward angle, had turned blue-red with heat 
caused by the intense machine-gun fire directed at 
these most vulnerable parts; their sides were pitted 
with small holes sunk half-way into the armoured 
plate that glistened in the sun like sixpences dotted 
about, the effect being produced by the white soft 
metal inside of which had been embedded the armour- 
piercing bullet. In several places holes had been driven 
through the plates. Those which fared the worse, 
however, had been struck by direct hits with shells ; 
one had the top hinge of one of their doors carried away, 
the door swinging on the lower hinge. Another had a 
direct hit at the back of their six-pounder gun which 
shattered door and stanchion to splinters. Had the 
gunner been in his position behind the gun he would 
have met certain death. Fortunately for him he was 
sitting on one side with his hand on the stanchion, 
getting nothing worse than the loss of some fingers. 
Towards evening we made the acquaintance of our 
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new officer, who questioned us in regard to our par- 
ticular qualifications. A corporal gunner was placed 
second in command, a corporal mechanist was made 
first driver, whilst I, as the only other mechanist, had to 
occupy the position of second driver; the remainder 
passed as gunners. Now definitely installed, we soon 
got busy with our respective work preparatory to 
moving up again that night. Dusk fell, but complete 
darkness was deferred by the cold light of the moon 
in its first quarter, contrasting agreeably with the ruddy 
tints still visible above the heat haze on the western 
horizon. But we had no time for Nature study under 
moonlight ; we were there to combat blocd and iron 
with its equivalents. Upon the command, our 
“buses” again pulsated with life. One by one they 
emerged as a lion from its lair, filing out into the road 
which throughout the day had been swept with shot 
and shell. There was no hilarity as we moved off with 
our battle-scarred tanks to take up our position at 
Vauxvillers, some miles nearer the enemy, leaving 
behind those unfit for action to be salvaged by men 
whose work it was to get them back behind the Lines 
to a repair depét. We now had a long trek over open 
country, sunken roads, and across a railway, the 
corporal and myself driving alternately. On the roads 
the dust lay thick, which the encircling tracks carried 
around with them, adding one more discomfort to the 
already unbearable heat and fumes. It was impossible 
to keep this dust out of one’s eyes as it entered the 
front porthole, the semi-darkness outside making it 
absolutely necessary to hold one’s head close to it in 
order to see. Away from the roads annoyance from 
dust gave place to one almost equivalent. The saline 
qualities of the perspiration that ran into our eyes 
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induced by the great heat, together with the exhaust 
fumes, provoked an unpleasant irritation, necessitating 
the continual use of a handkerchief. It was still moon- 
light, which, although favourable in open country or 
treeless roads, was exceedingly deceptive under trees. 
In one place, as we were proceeding up a steep incline 
with trees on both sides of the road, across which the 
moon shone in strips of varying width, there appeared 
what I took to be a black shadow for which our tank 
was heading; when almost upon it an officer outside 
rushed back waving his hands frantically to the left. 
I obeyed just in time to prevent going over a dead 
horse lying in the centre of the road. Another instance 
may be told of the delusions experienced by tank 
drivers, especially in faint moonlight. We had crossed 
a railway and commenced running parallel with it ; 
the embankment was just slightly raised above the 
ordinary level, which, by the light of the moon about 
to sink below the horizon, produced a long black 
shadow to our right; the restricted vision from the 
driver’s cabin gave it the appearance of a deep ravine 
alongside the railway. I consequently kept as close 
as possible to the rail, fearing lest I should slide into 
these unknown depths, and great was my surprise 
later to learn how deluded I had been by a mere 
shadow. At last we reached the village, at the opposite 
end of which after much toil and confusion we parked 
our tanks. The moon had long set, and our buses in 
the darkness found themselves amongst inextricable 
ruins of cottages mixed with débris of timber, masonry 
and broken furniture, liberating themselves by 
charging with their great weight the walls still standing 
and riding over the fallen ruins. Daylight revealed to 
us a long row of shattered houses, at the back of which 
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ranged a series of gardens in which we stood. These 
gardens were intersected by trenches into which some 
of our men fell unawares in the darkness. The preced- 
ing night our only direct cover from the enemy was 
provided by a bushy hedge; even this was broken in 
places. Outside stretched broad flat country with but 
few trees ; on the other side of this plain the Germans 
were in force. By reason of this small amount of cover 
our movements by day were very circumscribed. We 
lay here for two days pending action. In the meantime 
investigation showed this spot had been occupied by 
German head-quarters staff; a wooden hut close by had 
been erected by them with new timber. It was nicely 
fitted up with wired bunks arranged in tiers, with some 
single ones in bedstead fashion. A large room had 
been used as a mess-room. Although standing, it was 
completely fractured, there being scarcely a sound 
board anywhere. This havoc was wrought by our 
shells during the great bombardment which drove them 
back, the unexpectedness of which was proved by the 
bloodstained bunks in which men had been struck 
whilst lying in them. Underneath the cellars of these 
houses the Germans had constructed very deep dug- 
outs to which access was gained from the gardens in 
which we lay by long flights of steps dug out of the 
soil, the opening well protected with splinter-proof 
corrugated steel plates. Much clothing, German 
uniforms and overcoats, was lying about. One of these 
I selected for myself, which I found very useful later as 
additional cover when sleeping out by night. One 
cottage had been converted into a cycle repair shop, 
well stocked with all parts appertaining to a German 
bicycle. As I approached this place I heard a noise 
made by someone ransacking the inside. Pushing open 
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the door cautiously, expecting to see one of our own 
fellows, a solitary Australian was found hunting 
drawer after drawer. With the Aussies’ customary 
freedom he relieved his feelings by heaping curses upon 
Jerry for not leaving some rubber solution behind. 
Joining in the search without avail, I meanwhile dis- 
covered he had succeeded in putting together from 
various parts the cycle that stood by the bench, and 
only lacked solution to repair the tyres. Going farther, 
I found a cottage kitchen transformed into a boot 
repairer’s shop ; all the paraphernalia necessary to the 
trade were here with a lot of boots left by the evacuated 
enemy. At different times of the day this village was 
heavily shelled, the enemy attempting to find our 
batteries in the rear which kept up a continuous fire. 
It was here that I narrowly escaped being struck by a 
lot of falling slates. I had just left the front room of 
a house where I had been viewing the pictures still 
hanging on the walls and the furniture remaining just 
as their owners had left them to flee for their lives, and 
was leaving by the front door when the concussion 
caused by a bursting shell at the back sent a bunch of 
slates sliding down the roof which fell just behind my 
back. It served as a warning to me to keep clear of 
this dangerous area. That night I determined to sleep 
in the partially wrecked hut, induced by the prospect 
of a wire bed in preference to the hard ground outside. 
By dusk I had laid my waterproof sheet and spread 
my blanket over the wire netting that served as mat- 
tress, removing nothing but my boots. I laid down and 
went to sleep. Two or three hours later I was 
awakened by bursting shells to the right, then one 
exploded unpleasantly near to the left, followed by the 
ominous whir of another overhead. I did not like it, 
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and the moonlight outside, visible through the splin- 
tered roof and sides, the result of previous shell fire, 
did not help to reassure me. Being the only one in the 
hut I determined to leave, and sought a hard bed, 
upon a pile of rough stones beneath the tank’s nose 
where, although not so comfortable, I felt much safer. 

Next day we witnessed a very clever feat of airman- 
ship. Two aeroplanes were seen coming towards us 
from the enemy lines at a height of about three hundred 
feet. The first, a Britisher, was evidently pursued by 
the second, whose colour and outline we saw were 
unmistakably German. The first was flying straight 
and steady but undoubtedly dropping, though almost 
imperceptibly, while the German, some distance 
behind, was leaping, turning like a corkscrew, and 
performing many other evolutions, occasionally firing 
his machine gun into the Britisher, whilst he himself 
was the subject of attention from a dozen machine 
guns, which left him apparently unperturbed. Over 
our heads and past the village they continued their 
flight. When a mile out, the British machine, unable 
to keep the air, dropped behind a line of batteries. 
The German, seeing his work completed, flew back 
again at great speed to the safety of his own lines. 
This was only one of the many acts of cool daring we 
constantly saw performed by enemy airmen. 

The Germans having retired ‘on their own,” the 
intended action was cancelled. That night we re- 
turned behind the lines. On the way back an attempt 
was made to pull out a tank that had fallen sideways 
into a deep trench whilst in action. With the weight 
and force of the terrific impact, the sponson and six- 
pounder gun had become embedded in the side and 
bottom of the trench. After much excavating around 
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the sponson, a couple of tanks were fastened to its 
towing pin. They failed to move it, so firmly was it 
wedged. When this event occurred the crew must 
have received a terrible shock. The floor was at an 
angle of sixty degrees from the horizontal, so it was 
impossible to obtain a foothold. Not far away several 
batteries of sixty-pounders, moved forward only that 
day, were firing salvos towards the enemy lines. This 
district bore abundant proof of the fierceness of the 
two days’ battle of August 8th and 9th. The trees 
were rent and shattered, houses in ruins, whilst in 
the churchyard tombstones were split and broken, 
graves uptorn, and figures of the Christ, which abound 
in all French cemeteries, were strewn hither and 
thither in fragments. Outside upon the wide open 
plain lay three or four derelict British tanks put out 
of action by concealed batteries harboured in the wood 
which skirted the edge of this plain. Nor was this all: 
inside lay the cindered bodies of some of their crews, 
who, if not instantly killed, had been wounded too 
badly to escape before their tank caught fire and 
became a molten furnace. The sufferings of these 
poor unfortunate men will never be known, who, 
wounded, had been burnt alive. The fate of many of 
the men in the Tank Corps is too gruesome to relate. 
After going about one and a half miles, a German 
bombing plane hovered over us so tenaciously that we 
were obliged to stop, nor was it safe to continue until 
his load of bombs had been dropped promiscuously 
without our sustaining any damage. A little later 
it became my turn to drive. After a mile or two the 
corporal, who was second in command, came in and 
occupied the seat by my side. A few moments later he 
asked to drive ; I questioned his ability, to which he 
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replied, “I have a thorough knowledge of driving.” 
Exchanging places he carried on, all going well for 
some time, until we came to a deep valley running at 
right angles to the way we had come. The tanks in 
front of us had turned here on to the road which ran 
parallel with the valley, gradually sloping down 
towards its bottom. It was now very dark, and our 
officer rushed in front waving him to turn right; the 
corporal confusing the signals opened his throttle full 
and sped straight for the crest overlooking the valley. 
The officer by a sudden dive managed to clear out of 
the way. In vain I shouted to stop, and before anyone 
realized what was happening we were going down the 
steep slope at a fast pace. The guards on duty at the 
camp hard by rushed forward shouting, “‘ Bivouacs !”’ 
“ Bivouacs!”’ but it was all chance now. The cor- 
poral was almost beside himself with nervous 
excitement. On thundered the tank until it reached 
the bottom. Down came the officer to enquire the 
cause, telling us how close the tank had gone to some 
bivouacs full of sleeping men, who awakened by our 
unwonted presence were wandering around in the 
darkness in a nervous condition, fearful lest another 
monster should cause the disaster they had so provi- 
dentially escaped. A few feet on either side and our 
tank would have crashed through the frail roof of their 
bivouacs with disastrous results. 

Next day we proceeded further back beyond the 
range of enemy shell fire. The following week was 
spent in giving all the buses in our company a thorough 
overhaul, which they needed badly after the running 
of the past few weeks. The scene here much resembled 
a large engineering establishment; nearly all had 
tracks removed, while idle wheels, sprockets, driving 
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chains, epicyclic gears, and inspection plates lay 
about in great confusion. Here the crews worked in 
three reliefs, from early morn till darkness put an 
end to their labours. It was a busy spectacle, and 
eloquently proved the marked transition in means and 
modes of modern warfare, stamping this Great War 
as mechanical, to an extent hitherto unknown. When 
free, I spent the evenings with some others in walking 
to Daours, with the object of purchasing cigarettes, 
condensed milk, or sardines from the canteens set up 
there. The little town was, like its neighbours, a 
complete wreck, but now full of reserve troops. Along 
this sector the enemy was bombarding with tre- 
mendous quantities of gas shells; the road from the 
Line was occupied by motor-lorries bringing in a con- 
stant stream of gassed cases. It was a pitiful sight to 
see these men, almost all temporarily blind, with 
handkerchiefs and towels bound over their eyes to 
protect them from the light, many with their heads 
hanging forward almost upon their knees. It was 
only during such times as these, or when left behind as 
reserves while the tanks were in action, that we had 
the opportunity to wash our underclothes in boiling 
water. Only once was I favoured with such a privilege, 
and that while waiting in reserve. The buses being 
all up the Line left nothing much to do, and so 
afforded an opportunity too golden to let pass unused. 
The illustration gives a vague idea of the surroundings 
in which this was accomplished. Fuel was abundant 
as we were in the midst of a large wood. The receptacle 
which contained the clothes was an old square iron 
pan, transferred to us when the Algerians left the place, 
and originally the property of some unfortunate 
villager. Soap was “scrounged” from forbidden 
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ground. The clothes, after being well boiled and 
washed, were hung upon an improvised line to dry 
in the sun. During such times, with no books to 
beguile the hours, the reappearance of infantrymen 
just back from the Line, or the solitary return of some 
member of a crew through sickness caused by fumes 
or shaken nerves, is the occasion of much speculation, 
and before anything else they have to give a detailed 
account of their experiences, and of the events that 
have taken place up the Line, which provides food for 
discussion until the return of the next batch. Should 
there be any beer in the camp the evening is spent 
drawing comparisons between various actions in 
which the different companies have been engaged ; but 
there is often a touch of pathos when these men in 
subdued tones recall the memory of some companion 
who a few days before was well and strong, but now 
lies in a rude and shallow grave. A hush falls 
momentarily upon the assembly, a thought—how many 
of us are to fall a prey to the ruthless hand of War? 
The spell is broken again ; hope revives and conversa- 
tion is turned upon a more cheerful topic. 
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CHAPTER X 
AS FIRST DRIVER 


Our tanks had been thoroughly overhauled, and were 
almost ready for action when one morning, on the 
usual parade, names were called of the new crews 
to man the buses for the next stunt. A sergeant was 
in command in lieu of a commissioned officer, and 
finding that I had had the most experience of the 
two second drivers apportioned to him, he appointed 
me first driver forthwith. I was not elated by the 
selection, for I well knew the work and responsibility 
attached to the position. However, it was no use to 
argue, and after dinner we filed out all spick and span, 
reaching our first halt in Happy Valley about six 
o'clock, where we stayed for tea; this name, given 
to the place by our fellows, was a misnomer ; a more 
God-forsaken desolation could scarce be imagined ! 
It was a valley overlooked on either side by steep hills, 
upon which not a green blade of grass could be found. 
At the lower end, where once stood a row of tall trees, 
was now a few shattered trunks with not a branch 
remaining. At the upper end were the remains of a 
shell-wrecked village which the heat and brightness 
of the hot summer sun seemed to make more sad and 
forlorn ; the evening zephyrs that should have brought 
a welcome breath of air were fouled by the stench 
arising from decaying and unburied animals. Amidst 
such surroundings we had stopped for tea, but I soon 
151 
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realized the extra responsibility that devolved upon 
the first driver. On the way up one cylinder had 
ceased working through the split pins on the rocker 
arm breaking, and thus throwing the inlet valve out of 
action. This repaired, after drinking a mug of tea 
and hastily swallowing a slice of bread, we were off 
again, mile after mile. In some places the vile smells 
arising from rotting carcases were suffocating. On 
we went over open country, across fields and along 
roads, bridging wide gaps, and past a big observation 
balloon that resembled a gigantic bull, just pulled 
within a few feet of the ground for the night. 

As we advanced, searchlights from the British lines 
were shot skyward, making an imposing spectacle. 
Our engines, which made a noise similar to some 
German aeroplanes, had been mistaken for them. 
Their error discovered, after a close scrutiny of the 
heavens, the rays disappeared as suddenly as they 
came. Descending one hill and climbing another we 
entered a wood, driving into the dense undergrowth 
and camouflaging with nets and cutting green-leafed 
branches to place on top, for we were near the German 
lines. Unable to get under the nose or by either side 
on account of thick undergrowth, we slept in the open 
until daylight. The sun was high up when we awoke, 
so we first cut away the thickets on either side to allow 
access into the tanks. The morning was spent in work, 
the afternoon in rest, and that night we again crept out, 
whilst the continuous firing of our batteries prevented 
the Germans detecting our engine sounds. Rum 
rations issued, we proceeded to our starting-point, 
from which we were to go into action at five o’clock 
the next morning. On we went, past trenches and 
dug-outs in which infantry were stationed, until we 
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reached the last mile, which ran almost parallel with 
the German position. By reason of our nearness we 
had to proceed at an extremely slow pace, less than 
a mile an hour, the engines being throttled to a mini- 
mum to reduce risk of detection. The success of an 
attack is dependent greatly upon it being in the nature 
of a surprise ; also, had the enemy detected our presence 
their artillery would have been immediately directed 
upon us, thus greatly reducing our hopes of success ; 
but this extreme slowness becomes aggravating to the 
driver; the nerve tension is very great through the 
extreme caution required in manipulation of throttle 
and controls. We halted at the foot of a low hill, 
and, our engines stopped, we waited the coming of 
5 a.m. There was still over two hours to go. While 
the crews rested the officers explained to the drivers 
the difficulties they would probably have to contend 
with. About three o’clock the enemy commenced 
a brisk bombardment, shells dropping perilously near. 
The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders suffered 
heavily while going in to take up their position prior 
to the attack. We began to fear our presence was 
discovered, when the firing, to our great relief, sud- 
denly quieted down. On the tick of five our engines 
restarted; each man at his post behind his gun, 
every porthole closed tight to preclude the possibility 
of bullets and splinters entering. We quickly climbed 
the hill immediately in front and began to enter the 
smoke barrage just put up. Our artillery barrage had 
begun with the noise of a thousand thunders, many 
of their shells falling in our own lines immediately 
in front of our tank. Our commander ordered me 
to slow down until the barrage lifted ahead again. 
Here the dense smoke made it impossible to see any- 
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thing beyond ten yards. The ground was now level 
and our speed was good. Suddenly we burst upon 
our front-line trench, filled with infantry crouching 
beneath the parapet and awaiting the command to 
go over the top. The sight of our huge form thunder- 
ing along almost at full speed, emerging from the thick 
veil of smoke but a few yards away, filled them with 
terror. Dismayed they rushed to either side ; one with 
more coolness than the others jumped on the parados 
and advanced a couple of yards wildly waving his hands 
as a signal for us to turn towards the right. This we 
did just in time to prevent going into this trench and 
crossing at a more favourable spot. In the darkness, 
a little later, we crashed unexpectedly into a sunken 
road, our nose dropping on to the hard road-stone 
surface with a terrible thud that shook the bus from 
stem to stern. Inside, behind me, could be heard gun 
spare parts, ammunition boxes, grease drums, and 
tools flying forward with the tremendous impact ; the 
engine seemed to stop momentarily, but recovered 
and gained the level on the opposite side. The artillery 
barrage had now died away. Followed by the infantry 
we advanced across a wide stretch of country, from 
which the enemy retired, toward some old ruins and 
earth mounds, expecting to find machine-gun posts ; 
these, too, had been forsaken. Pursuing our way 
around the outskirts of a small wood, a party of 
Germans came out with uplifted hands, crying, 
““Camerad! Camerad!” as they advanced towards 
us. We stopped the machine gun trained upon 
them, and our commander stepped outside, revolver 
in hand, and gave them into the charge of some 
infantry. It was still semi-dark by reason of the smoke, 
although the sun had risen, Turning a corner around 
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this same wood, I observed on our left two small 
windows of fire, which I recognized as the ports of a 
driver’s cabin. Two minutes later bright flames shot 
out from the side doorways and top manholes, and in 
a few moments it had become a red-hot furnace 
of metal fed by petrol and oil collected in the 
sumps. 

Continuing towards the village that had already 
been cleared by some tanks and Scotch infantry, we 
took shelter under the banks of a deep sunken road. 
This area had now been cleared of Germans with the 
exception of an isolated wood about two hundred 
yards distant, in which enemy machine guns were 
pouring a murderous fire into our infantry holding 
the village. A tank detailed to clear them out ad- 
vanced amidst a storm of bullets which beat against 
its stout sides in vain. Crashing into the thickets 
it rolled gun’s pits and some of the unfortunate German 
gunners into one mass; this cleared, our objective 
had been achieved. Leaving the infantry to con- 
solidate, there being no more for us to do, we returned 
to the quarters we had left the night before. Although 
hungry, we could eat but sparingly of the fare pro- 
vided, our stomachs being filled with exhaust gases 
inhaled whilst inside the tank. All the crews had 
escaped serious injury with the exception of that 
belonging to the tank which caught fire after being 
struck. Every one of this crew received very severe 
burns, while the driver, who had the utmost difficulty 
in escaping, suffered so much pain from his horrible 
burns he was on the point of shooting himself with 
his revolver when assistance arrived. All the hair 
had been burnt from his head and eyebrows, while 
his face and hands were like raw flesh. I received 
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nothing worse than a splinter wound on the right 
hand. With no sleep for over twenty-four hours, 
we were worn out. Next day we gladly left the zone 
(putrescent with rotten carcases of horses) in motor- 
lorries for our Company head-quarters, leaving the 
buses in charge of those who were not in action. 
After a few days’ rest here we were marched one 
afternoon with full packs under a sweltering sun 
to Villers-Bretonneux four miles away to join our 
tanks which had been brought here from the spot 
where we last left them. Again were we arranged in 
different crews. This time I found myself amongst 
an entirely fresh lot, and, being the only one who had 
driven in action, I was promptly made first driver 
again. We had not much to do for two or three days, 
which gave us ample time to make a survey of the 
district. It was a town of several thousand inhabi- 
tants, and exhibited in full the devastating touch of 
war. Not one sound building remained, large or 
small; many had absolutely collapsed in a heap of 
ruins, while those which stood were rent with fissures, 
illustrative of the fearful nature of the bombardment 
undergone. In some places the roofs were overhang- 
ing the street, window shutters swinging by one hinge, 
whilst tall chimneys bent forward at perilous angles. 
Chateaux lay open, but ghosts of their former beauty, 
whilst furniture and chinaware, useful and ornamental, 
was scattered in abundance everywhere. The gas- 
works and railway station were practically demolished. 
Amongst the débris near a railway bridge the body 
of a dead German still lay, as it had lain for weeks, 
just as he fell. A little way out of the town had once 
stood a large factory; now it was completely rased, 
being but a mass of crumpled steel girders and 
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masonry, silent though eloquent witnesses to the 
power of modern projectiles. Near by were a large 
number of salvaged tanks, all bearing indisputable 
evidence of fierce fighting, some with plates broken, 
others with sponsons shattered, while many had 
gaping holes where the shells had entered, leaving 
traces inside of the violent explosion which dealt 
death and destruction to its unfortunate crew. Half 
a mile from Villers-Bretonneux was a partly buried 
British Mark IV tank that had been stranded and 
abandoned in the great March retreat of 1918. Here 
it lay for the next four months exposed to artillery fire 
alternately from both combatants, and was now riddled 
through and through, the ground for thousands of 
square yards pitted by the thousands of shells that 
had been rained upon this district, whilst here and 
there large holes six feet deep and thirty-six feet in 
circumference showed where aerial bombs or tor- 
pedoes had fallen with terrific force. Not far from this 
tank a German aeroplane lay inert, having been shot 
down by our gunners. Thus, side by side, lay the work 
of the antagonists, exemplifying the way in which 
modern war was now fought. 

This area abounded with not a few gruesome sights. 
Not far from our encampment was a large shell hole in 
which were partly buried three Australians; two lay 
one way and the third across them; their skulls were 
uncovered with the scalps hanging loose, their boots 
protruded the opposite side, whilst the skeleton fingers 
of one showed through the thin layer of earth that 
covered their bodies. Others, both Australian and 
German, lay just as they fell, their rifles still by their 
sides and their equipment still around their bodies, 
but their features unrecognizable. All around could 
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be seen rifles poised in the air, butts uppermost, with 
the bayonets stuck into the ground. At the head of 
rude graves hats or steel helmets hung over the butts ; 
sometimes the water-bottles of the dead, from which 
they would drink no more, lay upon the centre of the 
grave. Within a stone’s throw a team of three horses 
were lying, still attached to a broken limber, all killed 
by a bursting shell, their bodies putrefying the air. 
When we fully understood the nature of our sur- 
roundings the place appeared too loathsome to stay 
in. The devastation and carnage were the silent 
symbols of a spurious civilization. From here we 
entrained for another part of the front ; where, was 
a closely guarded secret, known only to senior 
officers. 

A tremendous amount of work falls upon the crews 
when a battalion or brigade of tanks journey by rail ; 
all the projecting sponsons have to be unbolted and 
pushed in out of the way to reduce the width, stores 
of every description have to be taken as well, in fact 
all the paraphernalia appertaining to a Tank Battalion 
has to be shifted. 

Our engine once started, after much difficulty in 
finding room to revolve the starting crank handle, we 
drove out past a large oil dump where lay hundreds 
of drums riddled with shrapnel, the soil saturated 
by the thousands of gallons of wasted oil. Several 
tanks were already on their respective trucks, others 
were creeping slowly along the level surface of the 
floors, a process requiring much caution, for the tracks 
of some were six or eight inches wider than the trucks. 
Our turn came at last to proceed up the inclined plane 
which led from the ground to the truck level. Although 
very stoutly built it seemed to groan beneath the 
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forty tons of metal that was slowly climbing up its 
then it swayed, appearing from inside as though 
it were going to collapse ; up, up, the nose high in the 
air until the point of balance was reached, then, with 
a movement like a rocking-horse, the tank righted, 
continuing its way along the train to its appointed 
place. These waggons were especially built for tank 
carrying; they were very long, with extra heavy 
and deep girders carried upon four wheels at each 
end. 

Leaving Villers-Bretonneux we proceeded through 
Amiens where some of the civil population had already 
commenced to return. Here we seemed to have got 
back into civilization again. The fields were green, 
the corn a golden yellow, the inhabitants came to 
their cottage doorways to watch the tanks go by, the 
gardens were well stocked with vegetables ; one could 
not fail to appreciate the marked contrast between 
these scenes and those we had just left, over which 
the devastating hand of war had swept. At the ~ 
small village station of Canaples an amusing incident 
occurred. Our train stopped and forthwith two or 
three of the most adventurous spirits ran straight for 
a small Y.M.C.A. hut about one hundred and fifty 
yards down the road and around a bend, returning 
with biscuits, cigarettes, and chocolates, which were 
soon split up amongst their comrades. These rarities, 
of which we had been so long deprived, served to 
stimulate our dormant palates, and our train not 
seeming inclined to start yet awhile, a dozen fellows 
with myself ran down to get a drink of tea and 
cigarettes ; my cup had no sooner been filled than a 
shrill whistle was heard. ‘‘She is off!’ someone 
shouted. Then followed a general stampede, tables 
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and forms falling in the scuffle for the door. Half my 
tea was spilled by the time I reached the door, then 
a rush up the road, still striving to save the other 
half. As we turned the corner our train was seen 
moving out. Throwing the tea away, I rushed with 
the others through the gates, across the rails, and 
underneath a standing train, just in time to catch 
the end of ours. Willing hands pulled us aboard, 
breathless and excited and without cigarettes or bis- 
cuits, tea all gone and only very narrowly saving the 
cup; later on, whilst slowly passing orchards, many 
left the train to gather apples and overtook it again, 
but those of us who almost lost it before never left 
that train any more until we reached our destination. 
Had we missed it our position would have been un- 
enviable, for we had no idea as to our destination, and 
the longer we remained away, which might easily have 
been a period of days, the worse should we have fared, 
for we had left the train without permission, an in- 
tolerable breach of discipline, especially on active 
service. As evening came on it commenced to rain, 
soon filling our coverings around. We lay down under 
the nose with our greatcoats spread over us and 
gradually dozed off to sleep, despite the cold and 
wet. About half-past four next morning I was 
awakened by rough voices shouting, ‘‘ All sheets off.” 
Cold and stiff, I awoke the others by my side. They 
too seemed to regard the near future and its arduous 
tasks with dread ; their faces could not be seen in the 
darkness, but their deep curses and terrible oaths 
expressed the state of their minds. The turning point 
came when our officer in surly tones demanded why 
our sheets were not off. No one attempted an ex- 
planation. ‘‘ Get them off at once,’’ he commanded 
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in authoritative tones. Remonstrance was almost 
equivalent to mutiny, so we reluctantly obeyed. 
Although dark, I could distinguish the outlines of the 
four train-loads of tanks. All around was activity, 
though not a glimmer of light was visible, not even 
cigarettes, which proved we were again not far from 
the enemy. Here and there engines started working 
with their characteristic cough, others were wending 
their way from the train to the road to the accom- 
paniment of much noise and shouting. Our turn came 
at last, and we filed away for some distance until 
with some others we submerged into a dried river bed 
and camouflaged. This done, a walk of a mile and a 
half brought us to what was once a big British camp, 
then German, and now in possession of its original 
owners. The huts were of the semicircular type, all 
now a heap of ruins; every sheet of iron was pierced 
with either shell splinters, shrapnel, or bullets. Here, 
amongst the débris, we had perforce to erect a crude 
shelter from the inclement weather. Tired and hungry, 
we set to work and then, sinking upon the floor, forgot 
our troubles in sleep. We were again kept busy with 
refitting and tank equipment inspections, expecting 
daily to go up into action. At this camp I got the 
only ‘‘ pack drill ” in my career, and this for the trifling 
offence of being with some others five seconds late on 
parade. One afternoon we were all ready sitting in 
our bivouac awaiting the “fall in” when “right 
dress’ fell upon our ears; out we rushed with all 
haste. I with two others being just under the sergeant- 
major’s eye, were the unfortunates to have our names 
taken; next morning the commanding officer, as a 
warning to others, punished us severely, two nights’ 
pack drill being out of proportion to the offence. It 
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is such injuries as this which harden the spirit and 
begets in the respectable soldier a feeling of indiffer- 
ence instead of the salutary effect. Now that his 
crime sheet has one black spot, he cares not how many 
more are added. I well remember how the blood 
boiled in my veins as I marched forward and back- 
ward, turning at every few steps with a full kit, 
obeying the commands of a lance-corporal under the 
eye of the orderly officer, who scarcely gave any rest, 
viewed complacently the while by a lot of Highlanders 
sitting on the edge of a disused trench. Had this 
punishment been merited it would have taken a 
different complexion. We were in the province of 
Artois, some miles from Arras, a desolate and barren 
region, with not so much wood as the parts of Picardy 
we had left. The main roads had once been lined 
with large trees, but all had been cut down by the 
Germans. All the villages around lay in ruins, while 
the cemeteries contained evidences of the various 
hands in which this place had been during the past 
four years. In one cemetery, to which the Germans 
had made a large extension, lay long regular rows of 
their killed, each with a neat grave and substantial 
wooden cross bearing the name and the dates when 
born and when killed painted upon it, presenting a 
striking contrast to the fragile cross with name and 
address already obscured (many having rotted lay 
upon the grass), the only remaining evidence of the 
presence of a British soldier’s grave. Here, too, the 
Germans had: long since commemorated their fallen 
by erecting a massive and well-sculptured memorial 
to those who had died here in the cause of the Father- 
land. One and a half miles away was another civilian 
resting-place surrounded by British, French, and Ger- 
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man soldiers’ graves; the memorial crosses to the 
Germans were the most elaborate I had yet seen in 
France, fashioned in Maltese and Celtic style, all of 
good workmanship, whilst a rustic but unique monu- 
ment to their fallen comrades was constructed of 
straight tree trunks, with the bark remaining, mitred 
at the four corners and making a square-stepped base- 
ment surmounted by a tall cross of the same material ; 
a point to note was the excellent workmanship dis- 
played in dealing with this rude material. One 
evening I chanced upon another small cemetery near 
a village corner ; it was getting dusk, but being curious 
I climbed the wall to find what it hid. What a sight 
I beheld. Where the dead once so peacefully slum- 
bered graves were uptorn, tombstones broken, and 
monuments overturned. The stone slab of a family 
tomb shattered by a shell lay upon the skeleton 
beneath. In the dim light I received a shock by 
unexpectedly seeing the full-size Figure from 
a crucifix lying upon the ground. Being of wood, 
painted white, it presented in the growing darkness 
a spectral and awful appearance amid that scene 
of death and destruction. Being alone, I confess 
to a creeping sensation, and I quickly repaired 
to the camp a mile away, which, although cold and 
comfortless, was an oasis amid these ravages of 
war. 

Around this area the losses sustained by our Guard 
regiments was amply testified to by the numerous 
graves dotted hither and thither, some around the 
village crucifix, others in little cottage gardens ; the two 
plain strips forming their little cross appeared insig- 
nificant compared to those of the surrounding Germans. 
Before evacuating this place the enemy destroyed a 
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large sugar factory. A greater conglomeration of de- 
struction could not easily be imagined, cisterns, boilers, 
vats, furnaces, and girders indiscriminately mingled 
with walls, chimneys, and loose masonry blown up by 
a terrific charge when the Germans knew they could 
hold the place no longer. The great quantities of rifle 
ammunition and Mills bombs to be found lying in the 
trenches, left by our advancing troops to be picked 
up eventually by a salvage company, showed the great 
waste of materials that would unavoidably accrue but 
for the efforts of these parties. It became a common 
spectacle on this front to see an observation balloon 
falling in flames, especially in the dusk of evening. 
German planes came over regularly every night 
with intent to bomb the rail-head. The dull droning 
of their engines, harbinger of evil, could be heard long 
before their approach, causing no little uneasiness 
amongst the more nervous until a quick succession 
of loud explosions some distance away and the 
diminished noise of their engines indicated the raiders’ 
return, to the accompaniment of anti-aircraft and 
machine guns. Our chaplain, to justify his existence, 
held a battalion church parade here one Sunday, 
our three companies being present, necessitating the 
cleaning of badges and buttons. This compulsory 
church service was in striking contrast to a voluntary 
one at Sutriecourt I attended some months previously. 
It was at a tank-driving camp just behind the lines. 
I with some others confined to camp for some minor 
offence were put to lime-wash the walls of the dining 
hut. A little later the chaplain appeared, accom- 
panied by two nurses from a casualty clearing station 
close at hand. Soon the sergeant-major appeared, 
and, stopping our work, advised us to attend the 
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service. Another voluntary attendant completed our 
congregation, two-thirds of which were prisoners. 
Service ended, we completed our Sunday evening 
task. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FATAL BATTLE 


As our brigade took no part in the fighting along this 
sector, we again entrained southward to a position 
east of Peronne. This journey was taken through 
war-devastated areas, and the “country,” even in 
the sunshine, looked uninviting and unspeakably 
dreary. What were once woods standing in sylvan 
beauty were now but battered trunks, leafless and 
without branches, gaunt and bare as though a wither- 
ing tornado had swept across them. Nor were appear- 
ances mitigated by the Chinese labour camps dotted 
here and there ; the yellow skins, unprepossessing looks, 
and ragged and unkempt appearance of the labourers 
blended too well with the surroundings, in fact so 
much so that’ this afternoon they seemed doubly 
repulsive. For scores of miles along this track the 
rails had been newly laid by vast armies of labour 
men, whose category was not sufficiently high for 
them to become fighting units. The retreating Ger- 
mans had destroyed this railway as they retired by 
means of an explosive applied across the joint of two 
rails. Thus bending, breaking, or fracturing the ends, 
the line was rendered useless for traffic. The old rails, 
that had been replaced by the new, lay alongside the 
track, quite sound except for six or nine inches at 
each end, which was sufficient to make them useless, 
168 
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All the telegraph wires had been cut and the wooden 
poles sawn asunder about four feet from the ground. 
Temporary poles had been hastily erected to carry 
the new wires, thus enabling communication to be’ 
kept up. Towns and villages along the route showed 

all too grimly the ravages of shell fire. Here and there 

at the side of the railway we passed lonely graves 

marked by a cross of rough unpainted wood. It was 

on this journey that I saw the most lonely grave I 

have ever seen. In the midst of a solitary and desolate 

moorland it lay, marked by a single white cross sur- 

rounded by grass-grown trenches long deserted. No 

recluse could have desired to rest his bones in greater 

isolation, the intensity of which was heightened by 

growing dusk. 

Arriving after dark, the tanks were run off the train 
with the hurry-scurry always associated with this 
work. After trekking several miles we parked on the 
verge of a dense wood, the tanks crashing their way 
in until obscured all round, our nets serving to camou- 
flage the top. Chopping blindly in the darkness we 
managed to clear a small space amongst the hazel 
thickets sufficient to repose our wearied frames for 
the remainder of the night. Next morning the usual 
duties were resumed. In the evening the unpleasant 
task devolved upon us of loading a fascine, an un- 
desirable job in daylight, but doubly so in darkness, 
under cover of which it had to be accomplished to 
prevent observation by German scouting planes. 
These fascines were large composite structures of wood 
and iron, eight or nine feet in length by four feet six 
inches in height, hexagonal, and weighing about one 
and a half tons. It was a laborious and delicate 
operation to get them in position upon the top of 
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the driver’s cabin. This was done by driving the 
nose of the tank close up to the side of the fascine, 
which was then fastened by short chains to special 
spuds bolted on the tracks. The tanks then moved 
backward, and the tracks going the reverse way 
pulled the huge fascine up over the nose and along 
to its position, where it was secured by two strong 
chains in front and one behind which kept it from 
tilting forward. The object of these fascines was to 
enable tanks to cross the wide trenches of the Hin- 
denburg line. When the tank reaches the edge of the 
trench the procedure is as follows. The driver from 
his seat inside turns a lever that releases the back chain, 
the huge mass rolls over the nose and drops into the 
bottom of the trench, thus forming a bridge over 
which the tank rolls to the other side. This is an 
operation easily described but in actual practice 
requires skilful manipulation and good judgment to 
successfully land the fascine in the proper place. 
Drivers as a rule did not like them because, being 
directly over their manhole, the fascine prevented their 
escape should a fire break out in the body of the tank. 
They gave a more formidable appearance in advancing, 
but there was the disadvantage of presenting a bigger 
target to enemy artillery. It was Friday, and knowing 
we were moving that night, we washed our shirts 
during the afternoon in petrol, means more convenient 
than water and soap, besides killing all lice, of which 
few men could keep free under the conditions obtaining. 
The amount of spirit used for this purpose was often 
scandalous. I have seen some men take a sealed tin 
of air spirit and use the whole two gallons to wash a 
single shirt, then throwing it away with as much 
complacence as if it had been water, 
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That night after dusk first and second drivers with 
the officer in charge took tanks to the starting-point, 
leaving crews behind. The ground was difficult, 
increased by the faint moonlight which made it hard 
to distinguish real objects from shadows. Our troubles 
commenced by the camouflage nets taking fire which, 
however, was speedily extinguished by the pyrenes. 
Then we crossed a sunken road with a hard surface 
four feet below the ground we were traversing. There 
was an awkward bend at the point we crossed, and 
the faint light was extremely delusive from the driver’s 
cabin, making it difficult to judge when the point of 
balance was reached in order to shut off the engine, 
thus allowing the tank to drop steadily upon the roads 
The engine was slowed too late, and down it crashed 
upon its nose as though it had been dashed to pieces. 
The fascine overhead groaned and creaked with the 
terrible strain. However, to our great relief we got 
up the opposite bank, our fascine still in its place. 
Two other tanks, not so fortunate, lost theirs while 
negotiating this road, necessitating two or three hours’ 
hard work to reload it. Later we missed our way, 
being unable to distinguish the tanks ahead from the 


- large clumps of bushes scattered here and there. 


This caused us to retrace our steps. The place that 
was to be our starting-point was inclined to be hilly, 
and our rendezvous was a hazel copse upon the top of 
some high ground, the only available cover to be 
secured. We were the first to arrive, and drove straight 
ahead into the thickets, when suddenly amid the noise 
of crashing branches and splitting of small trees by 
the sheer force of our impact, loud cries pierced the 
night above the other sounds. “ Stop ! Stop! You'll 
tun over us!” Those of us behind could not get to 
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warn the driver because of the dense growth on both 
sides. Fortunately, however, he observed men crawl- 
ing from their little bivouacs immediately in front, 
stopping just in time to prevent crushing in the 
shelters of some American infantry erected in a small 
clearing a few yards from the outer edge of this coppice. 
We camouflaged where we stopped, the Americans 
watching us at a respectful distance long after the 
engine was stopped, seemingly afraid to return to 
their bivouacs yet awhile, fears accentuated by the 
shouting of men and snorting of engines forcing tanks 
into the undergrowth on cither hand. At last one 
whose patience was exhausted came forward, shouting 
to us who were high up on the fascines carefully stretch- 
ing the nets in the darkness, “ Hi there! Will this 
God-damn tank move again?” Assuring him it was 
impossible for the bus to move with the engine silent, 
he with his companions returned to their slumbers 
once more. 

That same night we returned to the camp we left 
in motor-lorries. This was a terrible ride over shell- 
pitted roads, the driver in the darkness eventually 
losing his way ; often getting his rear wheel in a shell 
pit with the axle resting on the road, the tightly packed 
human freight being obliged to dismount before it 
could be extricated. Arriving back, we found our 
bivouac had been partly burned down, someone 
having upset some petrol over a naked light, thus 
producing an immediate conflagration which only 
lightning measures prevented from consuming the 
whole. Next day the whole of the crews returned to 
oil and grease bearings preparatory to action. The 
Australians, who were to act as infantry observers, 
came in the afternoon. These, one in each tank, sit 
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under the observation turret in the centre of a Mark V 
for the purpose of noting particularly the movements 
of their regiment from which they have been selected, 
informing the tank commander should they get held 
up anywhere and require special assistance from us. 
That night, under a tarpaulin stretched over, we slept 
upon the space we had cleared by the side. Little did 
I think it was the last sound painless sleep I was to 
enjoy for many months to come. However, such is 
the fate of war. 

The next morning was Sunday, and at three o’clock 
an officer and N.C.O. looking under our open shelter 
shouted, “‘ Decamouflage and start up your engines ! 
All spuds to go on!” With sleepy eyes and cursing 
bitterly everything connected with war, we arose, 
packed our kit and put it inside the tank. Already 
dressed, our clothes not having been removed, and 
still fuming at the unearthly hour, we pulled off the 
nets and sheets white with frost and bitterly cold. 
After starting the engine, we drove down into the 
valley below, taking from the dump our sixty spuds. 
These were wood blocks fitted into iron sockets made 
to bolt on the track plates, about eighteen inches 
apart, their object being to prevent the tracks from 
slipping on muddy ground and to obtain a better 
grip in climbing out of trenches. Still dark, we were 
sent back to breakfast consisting of a bit of bread 
and small slice of bacon, together with some tea. 
Eating this ravenously as we stood, much discontent 
was shown by the epithets hurled at the commissariat 
department responsible for such small rations. 
Grumbling eased the mind, but our stomachs stil] 
remained almost empty. Returning to the arduous 
work of fixing spuds, we worked like men possessed 
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with devils, not because we loved the task, but to 
keep ourselves warm in the cold frosty morning air. 
This narrow valley presented a curious scene. A dozen 
tanks facing in various directions in the bluish haze 
of now fast-breaking dawn, the huge fascines re- 
sembling hexagonal cylinders held aloft in the horns 
of a monster buffalo, behind this two half-sections 
of wooden bridges to be used at a certain point by 
the whippet tanks, the crews scrambling over the tracks 
in their haste to get on the spuds, throwing aside the 
mud accumulated on the plates. This, with the clank- 
ing of a score of hammers and a similar number of 
spanners, made a scene of strange activity. Then 
suddenly a peculiar silence reigned for just one moment. 
An order was shouted, ‘“‘ Spuds off ! ” re-echoed the 
cold frosty air. This new command met with a mixed 
reception ; the drivers hailed it, but the crews cursed 
their senior’s vacillation of mind which gave them so 
much useless labour and fatigue. 

It was now six o’clock, and the horizon ahead, 
just visible in the still faint morning light, suddenly 
became a golden red sheet of flame, accompanied by 
a terrific noise like the sound of a thousand thunders. 
The air appeared to vibrate with the reverberations, 
and the ground even seemed to tremble, whilst this 
deathly fusillade sent a quiver through our bodies. 
“ That’s our barrage,” said an officer near by, scanning 
the horizon, glowing in continual fire, with a combined 
look of wonder and awe. The battle had commenced 
on this Sunday morning, heralded by a thousand 
iron throats, constituting one of those barrages for 
which the last four months of the war were famous. 

All being ready, I lit a cigarette and went round to 
the opposite side for a quiet smoke. I had not been 
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there long before I heard our officer making enquiries 
for me. Putting the remaining half of my cigarette 
into the case with my right hand, which I little thought 
then was never to touch it again, I reported myself 
tohim. “ Get started up and take your seat,’ he said. 
This done, a few minutes later we had started for the 
battlefield where hell was already let loose, and which 
to me was to prove almost fatal. Half a mile out a 
collision was narrowly avoided. A driver changing 
gear on a slope, which is not permissible with a tank, 
took a charge backwards, and was stopped just in 
time. A little later our path lay across a sunken road ; 
one tank was already ditched and another in lesser 
difficulties. Our officer and crew were outside, I was 
alone in the driver’s seat. Noting the troubles of 
those two who preceded us I almost despaired getting 
across safely. Selecting a suitable spot, I drove 
forward, when, notwithstanding the utmost care, 
the tank slid down the slippery side with a crash 
upon the bottom, our fascine grating and grinding 
like a ship’s revolving capstan. To our great relief 
we crossed all intact, proceeding up the rough surface 
of a hill and nearing a bend in the road. Suddenly I 
heard a tremendous clatter of chains overhead above 
the noise made by the engine and internal gears. 
Casting my eyes upward through the still open ports, 
I saw our fascine slipping forward. Striking the 
revolving tracks it was pitched on the left side with 
a terrible thud; the fellows walking on that side 
jumped away just in time to prevent being crushed 
by our derelict fascine. The retaining bolt had broken 
in two by sheer strain, one half still remaining in the 
hole. Another mile and we were amongst Scotch, 
Australian, and American infantry, following up in 
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reserve. On either side were lines of cavalry—a com- 
posite mass, horse soldiers, foot soldiers, and tanks, 
the former waging war with different weapons, but 
by the same means as it had been waged for ages, the 
latter representing the changed conditions of warfare. 
It was the latest addition to our fighting methods, 
illustrative of the mechanical ingenuity of the age. 
Above us flew the aeroplanes of both combatants, 
while here and there batteries of artillery spoke in 
tongues of fire. Leaving the cavalry behind, we still 
passed troops of infantry, some resting by the way 
upon the low banks either side, others toiling laboriously 
along the muddy road. Here the first batches of 
wounded were met, some walking, others borne upon 
stretchers, some carried by our own men, and some 
by recently taken German prisoners pressed into 
service. This area became very dangerous by the 
amount of shrapnel flying about; then the enemy 
used gas shells, gas masks having to be worn. This 
was a very trying ordeal inside the tank, the heat given 
off by the engine being intense, and the petrol fumes 
produced a semi-suffocating feeling, much relieved 
after passing this gas-shelled territory by the removal 
of the mask. Coming out upon a hill-side and being 
observed by the enemy, who must have had it under 
close observation, we got a bunch of high-explosive 
shells all around which fortunately left us unhurt, 
although splinters, earth, and stones fell in showers. 
At the foot of this hill we turned to the right across 
a flat burrowed with trenches and large bomb holes. 
Into one of these old trenches we slid, its wet decayed 
sides giving way beneath our weight. Successful in 
getting out, we negotiated another maze of pitfalls, 
finally striking the hard road once more. But our 
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troubles were not yet ended. After another quarter 
mile we entered the densest smoke barrage I have 
ever seen, in fact it was impossible to proceed. Here 
we stopped for twenty minutes, and took the oppor- 
tunity to unload the bridge sections we carried. The 
cloud lifting slightly, we recommenced our journey, 
half suffocated by the phosphorous smoke. Even now 
I could not see more than two yards ahead, one of the 
crew being obliged to walk as a guide just in front, 
following our officer, who himself followed the pre- 
ceding tank. Emerging from this smoke envelope, 
we soon entered a wrecked village crowded with troops, 
some preparing to go on with us in the advance, others 
consolidating the ground already taken. Having parted 
from the rest of our Company farther back, only two 
other tanks beside ourselves were here lined up in single 
file in the village street, protected from shell fire by 
the ruins on either side. Against these ruins crouched 
hundreds of infantrymen seeking shelter from German 
machine-gun fire which swept over the village. Open- 
ing the manhole cover overhead (which could be done 
now that we had lost our fascine, a circumstance I 
never regretted), I looked out for a little fresh air. 
No sooner was my head above the cabin roof than an 
enemy aeroplane flying low, covered by the smoke 
which still hung like a pall over the village, emptied 
his machine gun amongst the troops below, who rushed 
madly about seeking shelter from the rain of bullets 
that ricochetted on the stones. Our tanks being 
stationary, some cowered underneath the bottoms in 
perfect safety. The three tanks, moving a little further 
clear of the village, stopped to empty the thirty 
gallons of petrol, reserve carried in tins, into the 
petrol reservoir. We were obliged to perform this 
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operation with shells bursting all around and bullets 
whirring past us. I had just emptied the second tin 
when our officer ordered us to close down covers and 
get inside, saying, “ It’s too hot here.” Then we moved 
off in different directions, seeing the others no more. 
Having driven the greater part of the journey, I was 
now relieved by the second driver, who, having been 
outside a great deal previously to this, was compara- 
tively fresh: I was tired, hungry, and exhausted by 
heat and fumes. The driving of a Mark V tank is 
laborious work; the steering levers, counteracted by 
strong springs, require much effort to move, whilst 
clutch lever and left foot brake also require consider- 
able energy to operate properly. Each man was now 
at his gun, three of which were already sending forth 
a deadly hail. Enemy machine-gun bullets could be 
heard tapping against our spomsons like hailstones 
upon glass roofs, whilst notwithstanding the new 
splinter-proof protectors which had been specially 
fixed for this action, our faces got marked with fine 
hot splinters, producing a sensation similar to pin- 
pricks. This induced me to wear the splinter mask 
with which we were provided; this is a steel mask 
padded in leather, the eyes protected by small flat 
steel bars one-sixteenth of an inch apart, and a steel 
chain about six inches by three hangs over the mouth 
and chin, very similar to the face armour worn by 
knights in the Middle Ages. After ten minutes’ going 
—the enemy in full flight—I heard groaning. Looking 
across the tank I saw one of the gunners lying full 
length on the floor with blood running fast from his 
nose. Satisfied that he was not wounded, I returned to 
my gun. Five minutes later the tank stopped. Look- 
ing forward, I found the officer was beckoning me to 
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come up into the driver’s seat again. I obeyed, and 
we went forward once more. Turning hastily around, 
I saw the driver who had just vacated the position I 
held sitting on the gear-box cover and vomiting as 
a consequence of the poisonous fumes he had inhaled. 
It was now a veritable hell inside; machine-gun 
bullets beat like hail upon the outside, from which 
hot splinters pricked the gunners’ faces, whilst shells 
could be heard bursting in close proximity. Inside, 
above the noise of the engine, was heard the sharp 
cracking of our own machine guns, mingled with the 
groaning and whining of the gunner who lay stretched 
along the blood and oil-saturated floor ; this, with the 
vomiting of our second driver, intense heat, exhaust __ 
petrol fumes, and nauseous vapour from the guns 
made an inferno that no outside observer would have 
thought possible to exist within those steel plates. 
We still went forward across country traversed by 
trenches, pitted with shell holes, with here and there 
a road. The whinings of the sick man increased like 
the howling of a dog by night ; his groans were piteous, 
his nerves seemed to have become entirely unstrung, 
and it was beginning to affect the morale of the others. 
The crisis came ; he appeared either to be dying or 
going insane. Then the officer ordered two men to 
pull him outside. The tank was stopped, and he was 
laid upon the grass in “ No Man’s Land.” We continued 
across some trenches just vacated by the enemy, 
climbed to the; top ‘of a hill, and {passed over a small 
sunken road, meeting another trench. Just in front, 
about three hundred yards distant, lay a village 
facing us; here the enemy forces were concentrated. 
Machine guns swept the hill-side upon which we stood : 
the Australian and American infantry, who came up 
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behind us, crouched in the trenches and sunken road 
for safety with intent to make a circuit. Our com- 
mander now bade me go back in reverse, so, altering 
gear and changing the reversing lever, we went back, 
at the same time pulling the right-hand epicyclic brake 
in order to turn the nose to the left. Under cover of 
the trees that surrounded this village the Germans had 
a concealed battery who awaited our approach, un- 
disturbed by our own artillery, which had long since 
ceased fire. The hesitancy displayed by our officer 
in determining his direction thus allowing us to stand 
in one place for some three or four minutes, enabled 
these German gunners to lay accurately point-blank 
at our cabin in front, and instantaneous would have 
been the death of us both had it not been for the right- 
hand brake which, as Fortune willed, turned its head 
just in time to receive that terrible high-explosive shell 
upon the right track at the end of the cabin, twelve 
inches from my head, severing the steel plate as though 
it were matchwood. I well remember the terrific 
explosion near my head and the sickening smell of the 
explosive gases, then nothing more until some minutes 
later, when consciousness returned, I found myself 
leaning forward against the front. It was a little time 
before I recollected what had happened, then the 
blood dripping from the severed artery of my right 
arm upon the steel plates reminded me of my injuries, 
for as yet I felt no pain whatever, nothing but a numb- 
ness produced by the concussion. When sufficiently 
recovered I looked around ; everything was now still 
inside, the tank was deserted, the engine silent. I 
was alone and nearly helpless; my right arm was 
powerless ; there was a big gaping wound on the first 
finger of my left hand, blood leaked from my chin 
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from wounds the whereabouts of which I did not 
then know; my trousers were torn in several places 
where steel fragments had entered. With an extreme 
effort I pulled myself up with my only, half-disabled 
hand, and with great difficulty succeeded in getting 
outside. Lying exhausted and alone upon the grass, 
the pain commenced, and for the next two hours it 
was agony, increased by the indescribable feelings 
produced by fumes upon an empty stomach. 

I really thought I was dying, and gave up hopes of 
ever seeing home again. I looked despairingly around 
for someone to give me a drink from my water-bottle, 
which I was too weak to get, but there was no one 
about. I could feel my strength fast ebbing with the 
blood still flowing freely as I writhed in agony upon 
that sunken grass-covered road. After half an hour 
our Australian infantry observer returned and bound 
up my wounds with the dressings, of which we had 
an abundant supply in the medical bag carried by 
every tank. Following my instructions, he brought 
from the officer’s locker a bottle of champagne and one 
of rum; this revived me much, but my thirst was 
insatiable. Then the sunken road became full of 
Americans and Australians seeking shelter from the 
withering fusillade that swept across it. At this junc- 
ture the rest of our crew came back with the man 
who had been put outside and who had by this time 
recovered. Our officer never returned, and I saw him 
no more. Soon the infantry retired, and then the 
crew left with promises to send help. I was now alone 
with an Australian and an American, both badly hit 
by machine-gun bullets. We lay under cover of the 
tank for the next five hours, during which the tank 
was repeatedly shelled by the Germans in the hope 
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of totally destroying it, these shells falling all around, 
sometimes spraying us with earth and small stones. 
We were momentarily in expectation of one dropping 
amongst us, making a finish once and for all. Hour | 
after hour we watched for the promised assistance, 
but in vain; not a man saw we during that intermin- 
able afternoon. We were in “No Man’s Land”; the 
ceaseless click, click of German machine guns from the 
village was plainly heard ; overhead aeroplane com- 
batants could be seen fighting with their guns, but 
our fighting was done. There we lay, like many 
thousands of other poor soldiers stricken on the field, 
hoping against hope for the help which never came. 


CHAPTER xi 
HOSPITAL 


HAD we been unable to get away without aid from this 
place ours undoubtedly would have been the fate of 
many other unfortunates. The Germans in their 
counter-attack next day would have killed us rather 
than be bothered with three severely wounded 
prisoners such as we. Towards evening we all felt a 
little stronger, hope returned; all we wanted was to 
get away from the danger zone. It was fast growing 
dark when a shell exploded with a frightful crash just 
on the edge of the bank a few yards distant, throwing 
‘up a shower of débris which fell upon us together 
with some jagged fragments of still warm steel. This 
definitely decided us to try and get away if possible 
before it was too late. We got on our feet with 
difficulty and staggered very feebly towards our lines, 
leaving our blood-stained sheets, coats and equipment 
lying upon the ground, the places where we had lain 
marked by blood-sodden soil. Staggering slowly along, 
and with much pain, we fortunately came across two 
Australians who led us to an Australian Medical Corps 
non-commissioned officer stationed in a deep German 
dug-out. Swathing my arm with more bandages, he 
suspended it in a sling from my neck to stop the bleed- 
ing, which was still going on. From here the three of 
us, supported by three Australian Red Cross men, 
184 
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Started away for the dressing station. It was a long 
and toilsome journey to our weak and wearied bodies, 
sometimes along trenches, then across open country 
through barbed wire entanglements, sometimes almost 
stumbling over the dead body of a horse or a man, 
then along a road in the darkness, occasionally placing 
a foot in a shell hole, the sudden jerk causing much 
pain. To us the way seemed endless, mile after mile : 
here and there troops sheltering for the night in old 
dug-outs or broken-down sheds. Occasionally there 
passed a team of horses floundering through the muddy 
shell holes, dragging behind them a field-gun going for- 
ward under cover of darkness to take up a new position, 
their drivers shouting wildly and tugging fiercely at 
the reins in their endeavours to control the animals. 

At last we came to a rude shelter without a door 
and with one part of the wall gone; the cold night wind 
blowing through converted it almost into a refrigerator. 
Here three R.A.M.C. men were huddled together with 
fifteen or sixteen wounded lying upon the ground. 
“ Hello there ! ” shouted our Australian guide. “ Hi!” 
came the reply. ‘‘ Have you got room for three more 
there?’ continued the Aussie. “ No, all full up,” 
came the reply. “‘ Well, you must take them in for 
the night, they are too bad to go on until to-morrow.” 
This discussion continued until we were eventually 
accepted. Inside we found the lack of room was not 
an exaggeration. I sat or squatted in a place eighteen 
inches square, unable to stretch my legs one bit. In 
this position I had to stay for some hours until, begin- 
ning to get terribly stiff and cramped, I arose and sat 
upon the edge of an improvised table, waiting for dawn. 
Would daylight never come? I asked myself as each 
hour slowly passed. Cold, hungry, and thirsty, and 
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suffering intense pain, I longed for the day. Just past 
midnight a man came in to be dressed with a fresh 
bullet wound through the wrist. 

At last morning came and I went on with some 
Yorks infantry who were but slightly wounded. The 
weather was cold and raw, the country looked inhos- 
pitable and dreary. Here and there were some of 
yesterday’s dead lying bedraggled in mud, which 
caused a shudder to pass up my spine as I gave them 
a passing glance. It was still early morning when we 
reached an ammunition dump where some men had 
built a fire to prepare their meagre breakfast. Here 
we warmed ourselves for a few minutes, then on across 
cheerless valleys and up the slopes of barren hills, 
everywhere relics of the previous day’s battle. Later 
we entered an orchard in which a party of artillerymen 
were also busy preparing their morning meal. My 
companions made a small can of tea with some hot 
water given them, which was drunk without milk or 
sugar. These men eyed my loathsome appearance 
with a curiosity not unmixed with kindly sympathy. 

After leaving here we met a Royal Army Medical 
Corps officer who greeted us cheerily, directing us to 
the dressing station. His kindly smile and cheery 
voice acted like an elixir upon my jaded spirits after 
the hellish experiences of the past twenty-four hours. 
This dressing station was situated in an old disused 
quarry, the high perpendicular sides effectually screen- 
ing the temporary huts from view. I received no 
treatment here beyond giving particulars of my 
wounds and regiment, but was supplied with a slice 
of bread and butter with coffee. This was the first 
food for thirty hours, but it was not hunger but an 
insatiable thirst that possessed me most. Drink as 
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much as I might, I still wanted more. While eating this 
food I discovered for the first time that some of my 
upper front teeth were missing; they had evidently 
been broken by unconsciously grinding them during 
that first two hours of agonizing pain. The scene 
here was much like that of a slaughter-house. The 
huts and available space outside was, by twelve 
o'clock, crowded with soldiers of various regiments 
suffering from every conceivable type of wound. 
The sight was revolting even to those accustomed to 
such gory spectacles. 

From here to a receiving station we were taken in 
motor chars-a-bancs. This was an awful journey over 
rough shell-pitted roads, and the mingled groans and 
curses of the occupants as the wheels bumped into 
shell holes were too piteous for description. Then, 
after being transferred to another motor-lorry we 
were taken to a casualty clearing station. At last, 
stripped of all my blood-stained clothes, I was assisted 
to bed, henceforth to be treated as a stretcher case. 
At an orderly’s request I gave him as a souvenir the 
driver’s chain mask which still hung about my neck. 
Nine o’clock that night, with the stretcher cases, I 
was put aboard a French Red Cross train arranged in 
two tiers, four in each compartment, with the corridor 
on one side. A twenty-hour journey brought us to an 
American hospital a few miles from the port of Le 
Havre. Taken out of the train and laid upon the 
ground outside the small station, we were objects of 
interest to an assorted crowd of French townspeople, 
my blood-stained face just as I had left the battle- 
field two days before attracting particular attention. 
That same night I got my operation, which was the 
first real attention for fifty-six hours since the first-aid 
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rendered by the Australian observer. Recovering 
from the influence of the anesthetic, I found my arm 
strapped in an iron frame thrust out straight from the 
shoulder. Two days later I was again in the operating 
theatre, or ‘‘ butcher’s shop,” the name commonly 
given by patients, and not at all inapplicable. While 
awaiting my turn I could see the limbs being severed 
of those upon the tables, accompanied by the gurgling 
and unconscious screams of the victims. Fortunately 
I was too weak to be adversely affected by these un- 
congenial surroundings. Back into bed again I got 
the greatest surprise of my life. My right arm was 
gone. Where was it ? I queried half unconsciously, 
feeling around with my left hand. Then the truth 
dawned upon me—my arm was amputated. Realizing 
the uselessness of worry, I became reconciled to my 
misfortune. 

None but those who have experienced it can under- 
stand the surprise one feels upon returning conscious- 
ness to find a limb missing without being told prior 
to the operation. This sudden knowledge affects 
some men so much as to bring about their death 
through worry. It is at such places as these one realizes 
to the full the grim horrors of war; the constant ampu- 
tation of limbs and other operations afford as gruesome 
a spectacle as the most brutal could desire. Three weeks 
were spent upon the open piazza overlooking the sea 
of this French casino, which had been converted into 
an American hospital. Although too weak to sit up, 
we watched by day the long convoys of ships going 
up and down the English Channel, whilst above them 
there sailed majestically a giant airship keeping watch 
for the subtle approach of the deadly submarine. 
Then one day I was told I was marked for Blighty. 
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A twenty-mile run by ambulance-car brought us to 
Le Havre. Pulled out by the stretcher-bearers with 
much celerity across the gangways, then down an 
inclined slip with much jolting, that added unnecessarily 
to the pain of our still fresh wounds, and into a ward 
upon the lower deck of the Red Cross ship S?. Patrick. 
Just prior to starting after dark, lifebelts were thrown 
around our necks, which did not add in the least to 
our comfort, being a constant reminder of the perils 
which surrounded us. The majority would undoubtedly 
have stood but a poor chance of getting away in the 
event of a mine or torpedo striking us. We were quite 
powerless through weakness to help ourselves. 

Next morning, after a safe journey and a sleepless 
night (my arm having been very painful), we landed 
at Southampton. Soon after we were placed aboard 
an English Red Cross train, its appointments palatial 
compared with the one in France which took us to the 
base. A two-hours’ run found us at Chichester, a little 
Sussex town famous for its octagonal market cross, 
remains of ancient walls, and an eleventh-century 
cathedral giving it the distinction of a city. Here at 
Graylingwell War Hospital I spent many more weeks in 
bed, until by the expert treatment and kind care of 
the nursing and medical staff I was able eventually to 
leave it. At first unable to bear my own weight, 
gradually strength returned, and one afternoon I was 
able to walk outside without aid. How beautiful and 
fresh the air seemed; the grass looked never so green 
before, and the song of the birds so cheerful. How 
sweet life seemed, its resurrection only marred by the 
constant pain in the severed limb, which perpetuated 
the memory of the bitter past. But life gives hope, 
especially in youth, and eventually the time arrived 
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when I left hospital to return home, bearing with me 
the impress of war which, with thousands of others 
who fought and bled at our country’s call, we shall 
carry to our graves. But we possess the satisfaction 
of knowing we received them fighting for Home, King, 
and Country, and those who will not defend them are 
unworthy of them. 
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